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FOREWORD 



Over. the last several years there has developed in the nation a height- 
ened awareness of the importance of vocational education. The intense pub- 
lic interest that has been demonstrated in this aspect of education is a 
most salutary development. 

To translate this awareness to effective action will require effort 
on many fronts. Certainly, a very substantial part of this effort con- 
cerns the training and development of educational personnel in this field. 

In May of 1972 the National Advisory Council on Education Professions * 
Development voted to assign special priority to this topic, and to prepare 
a report which would identify the needs for educational personnel develop- 
ment in vocational sducation, and review existing legislation and programs 
with a view to determining the extent to which they were meeting these needs. 

The Council felt strongly that any study of the needs tor the training 
and development of vocational educational personnel would not be adequate 
unless it was based on the broadest conception of vocational education. 
Among other things, this means that account must be taken of the many new 
occupations which require specialized training, and the increasingly rapid 
changes that are taking place in the nature of existing occupations. One 
of the important implications of these changes is that provisions must be 
made to insure that teachers, administrators, counselors, teacher educa- 
tors, and other personnel in vocational education are kept abreast of a 
constantly changing world, of work. Thus, the continuing education of 
personnel in this field of education is an imperative . 

The Council commissioned Dr. Rupert N. Evans, Professor of Vocational 
and Technical Education, University of Illinois^, to prepare a draft report 
which would deal with these concerns. The Council has reviewed the draft 
and, with appropriate revisions, approved the accompanying report. 

The members of the Council hope that decision-makers at all 
levels of government and in both the public i^nd private sector will 
find the observations and recommendations of this report useful in 
gaining a further understanding of this important aspect of vocational 
education. 

Mary W. Rieke 
Chairman 

National Advisory Council 
on Education Professions 
Development 
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Chapter I 
Introc uction 

It is necessary to have some understanding of vocational educa- 
tion programs in order to understand the problems of educating teachers 
and other professionals who conduct these programs.. Vocational educa- 
tion is preparation for success in employment. It may be offered prior 
to employment or after employment; to youth or to adults; in day 
school, evening school, or on-the-job; by public schools, private 
schools, by employers or by fellow employees. Costs of instruction 
may be borne directly by tuition payments from students; by public 
funds collected from taxpayers; by private funds contributed by 
employer5> who may or may not be able to pass these costs on to 
consumers; or by combinations of funds from these sa^ie source 

In its broadest sense, vocational education includes preparation 
for medicine and law as well as for home-making, carpentry, and secre- 
tarial work. In its narrowest se'ise, it refers to school-related 
programs supported by the various Federal vocational education actSo 

All types of education have some vocational value. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic arc necessary to success in a wide variety of 
occupations. Each school subject has vocational value to those people 
who seek employment as teachers of -that subject. For classification 
purposes, it has been common to differentiate between general education, 
which is of nearly equal value to all people, and vocational education, 
which must have somewhat different content depending on the group of 



occupations studied » Hence, any one type of vocational education 
has greater value to those people engaged in certain types of employ- 
ment than it is to people who work in other types of jobSp This 
dif f ereiitiation has led some people to view general education and 
vocational education as being antagonistic. Nothing could be further 
from the trutho Each is necessary, and each complements tbe other. 
General education, by definition, is necessary for vocational educa- 
tit.n and must precede or accompany it. Vocational education lends 
intelligibility to general education. Both general and vocational 
education must exist in some form if society is tc survive for more 
than a few years. 

Every society has as one of its major goals the transmission of 
knowledge from the pastp High priority for such a goal comes not so 
much from reverence for the past as from a desire to smooth the way 
for the future. If most, or even some, of the mistakes of the past 
can be avoided in the future by the transmission of knowledge, every- 
one benefits. 

Prior to the invention of reading and writing, almost all know- 
ledge of the past was transmitted orally or through demonstrations. 
Often these two methods were combined. Even today, much of the store 
of man's knowledge is transmitted in these same old ways, and for good 
reason. Tbe invention of printing simplified and made more economical 
the transmission of many of the ideas which earlier had been communi- 
cated orally. Printed words substituted for oral words, but certain 
nuances were lost, and for some cultures the losses were far greater 
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than for others. Similarly, the invention of motion pictures and 
video tape simplified and made more economical the transmission of 
many of the ideas which earlier had been communicated through demon- 
strations, with or without accompanying oral description. But again, 
some things were lost. The motion and the sounds of a izxiionstration 
could be communicated, but the odors, the tastes, and the muscular 
and visceral sensations were lost. Lost, too, were the social values 
which can be developed only through group participation in a common 
Las! .. 

As a resnlt, our society continues to employ not only books, 
motion pictures and video tapes, but also oral descriptions, demon- 
strations, and simulation as it moves about its task of transmitting 
the knowledge of the past. It relies more heavily than s.ny society 
of the past on schools as the organizational vehicle for this trans- 
mission. At the same time, society is critical of the efficiency of 
the schools and rightly seeks to encourage the schools to cope more 
and more effectively with the added tasks they face every year. 

The added tasks faced by the schools come primarily from three 
sources: 

a. The expansion of knowledge. It has been noted, for instance, 
that 90% of our total output of scientists are still alive 
today, and that their published research output has been 
doubling each ten years. 

b. The added proportion of the population included within 
advanced levels of education. In 1900, less than ten percent 

^ I^JC 524-963 O - 73 - 2 



of the population attended high school. Now more than 95% 
attend, and over two-thirds graduate. Attendance gains in 
post-secondary schools are almost as startling. 
Co New assignments added to school responsibilities. For a 

variety of reasons, society has called on the schools to add 
new subjects including vocational education, driver training 
sex education, and consumer economics, which formerly were 
taught by other social institutions. 
The biggest task undertaken by the sc^iools in the last seventy- 
five years is that of preparing all youth and adults for meaningful 
employment o This task is far from being accomplished. Almost all 
high school dropouts leave school with no specific preparation for 
employment. This is understandable, since most secondary school 
vocational education is available only to juniors and seniors, while 
dropouts leave school most frequently as sophomores-, High school 
graduates who do not go to college are not much bebter served; only 
a fourth of them have completed a vocational curriculum. Half have 
completed a college preparatory curriculum, while those in the 
remaining quarter are prepared for nothing, through the general 
curriculum. These three secondary school curricula each draw stu- 
dents from every socio-economic level, but the average socio-economic 
level is highest by far for students in the college preparatory curri 
culum, and lowest in the vocational curriculum. Twice as many girls 
as boys are enrolled in high school vocational education programs, 
but are frequently limited to the study of office occupations and 
home economics. 
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Students who go on to college are more likely to have an oppor- 
tunity to be prepared for emplojmient . From a quarter to a half of 
community college students are enrolled in vocational education pro- 
grams designed to prepare them for entrance to or for upgrading in 
such occupational fields as: electronics technician, nurse, auto- 
mobile mechanic, secretary, sales clerk, nurseryman, or child care 
aide. Baccalaureate programs often have an even stronger vocational 
emphasis, preparing a majority of students to be teachers, engi- 
neers, accountants, journalists!, home economists, farm managers, or 
for other professional occupations. Graduate schools are almost 
entirely devoted to vocational preparation for a wide variety of 
professions • 

Preparation for entry into an occupational field is not enough, 
however. As occupations become more complex, wit] »ew materials and 
processes appearing daily, it is necessary for physicians and <2lec- 
tricians alike to renew their vocational education periodically. 
This requires the establishment of vocational education programs for 
adults • 

Moreover, as opportunities for advancement change and as people 
learn isore about their abilities and handicaps and their personal 
likes and dislikes, they desire to change occupations. Vocational 
education enables such changes to be made with a minimum of 
dislocation. 

Public Support for Vocational Education In The United States 
President Abraham Lincoln signed the law which provided the 
O ^ first substantial Federal support for vocational education. This 
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law supported Land-grant Colleges for training people in agriculture 
and the mechanic artSo By the turn of the century, however, these 
colleges were training engineers rather than mechanics, while the 
other public education institutions were completely unconcerned 
about occupational preparation (except for a few professions). 

Leadership was provided by employers and a few key educators. 
Union leaders cooperated as state after state passed laws demanding 
vocational education for all youth who wanted it. Finally ^ in 1917, 
the Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act, which provided Federal 
funds to the vStates to support instruction for agricultural, home 
economics, and trade and industrial occupations. Funds were also 
provided for training vocational teachers and administrators, so 
this was also the first example of Federal education professions 
deve lopment legis Xat ion □ 

Federal support for vocational education followed the basic 
Smith-Hughes pattern until 1963, and some of its features are 
retained today. The principal changes have been two: many 
additional occupational fields and services have been added, 
and the goals of the program have expanded markedly. Origin- 
ally, the important objective was to meet the manpower needs 
of society. 

Basic Goals of Vocational Education 
Today, there are three goals of vocational education: to meet 



the manpower needs of society, to increase the options available to 
each individual, a^id to lend intelligibility to general education. 
(See Evans, 1971, Chapters 1, 2, and 3 for a further discussion of 
these goals.) 

All three of these goals are not emphasized to the same extent 
in each vocational education program. The goal of lending intelligi- 
bility to general education, for example, is usually found only in 
vocational education programs operated by institutions which have a 
strong general education component, eg. comprehensive high schools and 
community colleges. It is rarely, if ever, emphasized in private trade 
schools and in vocational training offered by employers. 

The goal of increasing the options available to each individual 
is a primary goal of most vocational programs offered by educational 
institutions. It is a distinctly secondary goal, however, for most 
vocational programs offered by non-educational institutions. If the 
primary goal of the institution is the production of goods, it is 
likely that any \"ocational program it offers will be designed to en- 
hance the production of goods. If trainees have their options en- 
hanced simultaneously, well and good, so long as the primary goal of 
production is achieved. If, on the other hand, trainee options are 
enhanced to the extent that employee turnover begins to interfere 
with the primary goal of the sponsoring firm, then the training pro- 
gram will be redesigned to reduce this type of trainee option. 

The oldest and most universally recognized goal of vocational 



education is co meet the manpower needs of society. Whenever a 
nation, an employer, or any other agency feels that its manpower 
needs are not being met, it encourages the establishment of voca- 
tional education programs. Nations are particularly likely to do 
this when they are engaged in wars, have foreign trade deficits, 
or feel the need to restrict the immigration of skilled workers 
from other countries. When the manpower needs crisis is past, 
this encouragement of vocational education tends to diminish. 

Thus we see that vocational education which stresses the 
meeting of manpower needs tends to be cyclical in nature. The 
length of these cycles tends to be about one generation, so about 
once in each 25 years there is a strong push for expansion of 
vocational education, and between each of these expansions there 
tends to be a strong push to minimize the amount of vocational 
education. 

In strong contrast are the vocational education programs which 
emphasize the increasing of the options available to the individual. 
The size of such programs is affected much less by the extent of 
manpower shortages. Indeed, if individual options are to be enhanced, 
vocational education is needed more in times of labor surplus than in 
times of labor shortage. The principal factors affecting the size 
of this type of vocational education are: a. its availability, and b. 
the number of people needing and wanting vocational education. Both 
of these factors, but especially the latter is affected by the 
rapidity of technological change, which demands vocationv-il educ^jtion 



t:o enable the individual to cope with it* 

The Manpower Development and Training Act is an example of one 
piece of legislation which has been used to serve both of these 
purposes* In 1962, when MDTA was enacted, its purpose was to meet 
the personnel shortage of technically skilled manpower brought 
about by automation. Each year since that time its administration 
has emphasized more and more the increasing the options 

open to various types ot disadvantaged trainees* Whether the 
target groups were mothers on welfare or unemployed aerospace 
engineers, the aim has been to increase the employability of the 
trainee. It may be predicted confidently that when the decreased 
birth rate and an expanding economy combine to produce a shortage 
of youth qualified to enter emplo3nnent, the goal will shift to 
emphasize meeting the manpower needs of society. 

Legislative and Administrative Lag 

Society and its government almost always respond after a crisis 
has occurred. Our recognition of the surplus of certain types of 
teachers came three years after history teachers began to have dif- 
ficulty getting jobs, it took another four years for certain 
states to stop subsidizing teacher trainees in surplus fields. It 
is almost certain that our reaction to the manpower implications of 
the decreased birth rate will come after, rather than before a crisis 
arises. 

There are inevitable costs a ^ociated with the cyclical pattern 
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of support for vocational education and with the fact that the 
cycle of support is out of phase with the manpower needs of soci- 
ety. One of the principal costs comes as a result of doing without 
well qualified vocational professionals until they can be trained. 
A less important, but significant cost comes from starting and 
stopping vocational education professions development programs. 

Effects of Cyclical Demand For Vocational Teachers 

The demand for vocacional teachers is a derived demand, which 
is determined by the demand for vocational education. If the demand 
for vocational educntiou is constant, the demand for vocational 
teachers will also tcmd to be constant. Teachers will need to be 
recruited only to fill vacancies created by death, retirement i and 
transfer of teachers to other occupations. 

If, on the other hand, the demand for vocational education 
changes rapidly, thii detosnd for vocational teachers changes even 
more rapidly. If the enrollment stayed constant, we would need, each 
year, to train of the total number of teachers to fill net vacan- 
cies (calculated from Foran and Kaufman, 1971, pp. 142 and 149). 
If, however, the demand for vocational education increased by 4% 
in one year (and the teacher-pupil ratio stayed the same), we would 
need suddenly to double the number of vocational teachers being 
trained. Half of these new teachers would meet the replacement 
demand, while half would staff new classes. (Actually the number 
would more than double, since only two-thirds of new vocational 
Q teachers actually enter teaching.) If the demand increased by 8% in 
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(>ne year, we would need to more than triple the supply of new teachers. 
On the other hand, if the demand for vocational education decreased by 
4% in one year, we would need no new vocational teachers. Under these 
conditions, the 4% of teachers not needed because of empty classes 
could replace the 4% who are leaving the teaching profession. 

Actually the situation is far more complicated than this, because 
supply and demand vary greatly from one field of vocational education 
to another, and since a teacher of machine shop is not interchangeable 
with a teacher of tirplng. It should be clear, however, that cyclical 
changes in demand for vocational education complicate enormously the 
task of planning for and preparing the correct numbers of vocational 
teachers of various types. 

If all vocational education were geared directly to meeting the 
short-term manpower needs of society, the situation would be even worse • 
As pointed out earlier, a 4% expansion in the health occupations could 
result in a 100% increase in the need for health occupations teachers. 

Fortunately, vocational education as a whole never has been geared 
completely to meeting short-term manpower needs of society. If it had 
been, there would have been no vocational education at all during times 
of recession, and the needs of people to acquire vocational competencies 
would have been ignored during these periods of economic failure. In- 
deed, there is a tendency for the opposite to occur, as some unemployed 
people spend their free time in vocational education, preparing for the 
next employment boom, rather than sitting at home doing nothing. 

As we consider the preparation of vocational teachers for work in 



different types of institutions, it should be noted that some 
institutions respond much more rapidly to changes in demand for 
vocational education than do others. Vocational educc^tion offered 
by employers responds very rapidly to changes in the labor market, 
dropping to near zero in times of recession and expanding very rapid- 
ly as the need increases slightly. Public school vocational education, 
on the other hand, responds quite slowly to employment demand changes. 
Instead, it te.ids to respond to changes in the number of students who 
are willing to enroll. Changes in enrollment tend to Lag behind and 
tend not to swing as high or as low as changes in employment demand. 
Methods of Providing Vocational Education 
There are two basic methods of providing vocational education: 
on-the-job and institutional. On-the-job training (OJT) is the older 
of the two, but is still used extensively. In this type of training 
the prospective worker is assigned to an experienced worker who serves 
as his instructor. Training is conducted in the place where work is 
done, using the same materials and processes employed by experienced 
workers. OJT is essential for the final stages of vocational educa- 
tion because it is geared to the peculiarities of practice in a parti- 
cular place of emplojrment, A graduate engineer needs OJT even if he 
has had five years of vocational preparation in college. A second 
advantage of OJT is that expensive ttquipment and materials which are 
normally available at the place of work need not be duplicated in an 
educational institution. A third advantage is that OJT presents 
precisely the mileau of the workplace, which is difficult to duplicate 



In an educational institution. The primary disadvantages of OJT 
ari?. two: the work-place Is designed for work, rather than for in- 
struction, and the content and sequence of instruction are designed 
to f a'^ilita'»:e the vjork goals of the employer, rather than the edu- 
cational gwals of the trainee. 

While institutional voca*"^onal education is not as old as OJT, 
vocational schools for priests antedate the Christian era. Occupa- 
tions which have relatively low theoretical and high manipulative 
content tend to be taught by OJT, while the basic elements of those 
occupations which have higher theoretical content have been taught 
in a school, followed by OJT. The historical trend has been for 
occupations to move gradually from the former to the latter pattern 
of education as they become more sophisticated. Thus, during the 
last century, most physicians were trained on-the-job, while now 
it is universal to train them in schools, followed by OJT. As 
the theory which is necessary for work becomes more complex, the 
necessity for organized instruction in a "school" increases. 

In the past fifty years it has v'^ecome more and more common to 
combine institutional and on-the-job training in a different way. 
Instead of following a sequence of institutional training first, 
followed by OJT, the two types of education are alternated, with 
approximately equal amounts of time spent in each type of setting, 
and with each designed to supplement the other. This pattern is 
called cooperative work education or part-time cooperative educa- 
tion. The alternation most often involves half days in school and 
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half days on the job, though alternations of one week or one school 
term are used if the school i > remote from the work place. There 
are three key points which differentiate cooperative education from 
the far less desireable work-experienca or work-study programs ^ (a) 
the student is under the direction of a school employee called a co- 
ordinator, who (b) insures that the student is not being exploited on 
the job, and (c) has the task of relating at least a part of what is 
being studied in school with what is being taught on the job. Coop- 
erative work education began with the training of engineers, but it is 
now being used for all types of occupations. Apprenticeship, which 
originally was conc'ucted entirely by OJT, now has many of the character- 
istics of cooperative work education, though the amount of time spent 
in institutional training is usually considerably less than that spent 
in OJT. 

Institutional vocational education is offered by a wide variety 
of types of institutions. Public and private non-profit high schools, 
community colleges and four-year colleges offer it, as do private 
proprietary trade, business, and technical schools. Increasingly, 
large employers are establishing such schools for their employees, 
anu institutional programs operated jointly by employee and employer 
groups are being established for the relatively small employers in 
the construction industry. Trade associations have established insti- 
tutional vocational programs which serve th^ needs of small employers 
who cannot afford institutional programs of their own. 

Cooperative work education is the most rapidly growing type 
of vocational education organization. OJT is growing least rapidly, 
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largely because there is a decreasing proportion of occupations 
which can be learned in a short time with minimum damage to equip- 
ment, product and customer relations, and with safety to the persons 
involved. OJT, however, is used to fulfill residual responsibilities 
for vocational education, That is, if sufficient numbers of qualified 
employees are not produced through other training methods, employers 
will expand OJT to the extent necessary to meet their immediate needs. 
Consequently, the amount of OJT tends to change very rapidly, depending 
on the state of the labor market. 

Vocational Education Professions Development 

Vocational education of any type requires teachers and adminis- 
trators. High quality vocational education also requires counselors, 
curriculum developers, evaluation specialists, teacher educators, and 
other types of professionals. This is true in a military, technical 
school t a training department in a large business or industry, a 
Manpower Development and Training Act skills center, or a vocational 
education department of a comprehensive high school. A capable 
vocational counselor can work effectively in any one of these instd ^ 
tutional settings, as can a capable vocational teacher, administrf ;or , 
etc. Consequently, any planning for development of vocational edu- 
cation professionals must take into account the needs of all of the 
types of institutions which provide vocational education. Up to now 
this has not been done. Instead, the needs of each type of institution 



have been considered separately: parallel, o\erlapping teacher 
education programs have been established to meet the needs of each 
institution; and the mobility of professionals from one type of 
institution to another (eg. from high school to skills center and 
vice versa) has been ignored. 

In the early days of vocational education these complications 
had not arisen. In OJT, where the job content to be taught was 
very simple, any competent worker could be assigned to "break-in" 
a neophyte. Not until the Job Instruction Training programs of 
World War II was there a serious effort in this country to train 
OJT instructors. Now, most large companies conduct regular classes 
for those who supervise OJT, with special emphasis on providing 
instruction to minority workers, and the plumbers union has a five- 
year university-based training program for its instructors of 
apprentices and journeymen. 

Similar trends have been apparent in institutional vocational 
education. In the early years of the twentieth century, when states 
and then the Federal government began to encourage vocational edu- 
cation in the public schools, it was common to locate a competent 
practitioner in an occapaftion and install him in a classroom or 
laboratory with absolutely no preparation for teaching. Gradually > 
pre-service training programs began to be established for teachers, 
but only in the past five years has there been a substantial number 
of programs which adequately introduce vocational education admini- 
strators to the entire field for which they are responsibile. Within 
the past year there are beginnings of programs to prepare educational 



personnel for career education, In which artificial and unnecessarj^ 
conflicts between college preparatory and vocational education pro- ^• 
grams are minimised. 

Nowhere is there a complivf.te account of the needs and accomplish- 
ments in education professions development in vocational education 
and allied fields of study, though several recent studies have made 
progress in this direction. This report is an attempt to combine 
the results of previous studies with new data. It was commissioned 
by the National Education Professions Development Council and is 
designed to aid them in their task of making recommendations to the 
executive and legislative branchof3 of the United States government • 



Chapter II 

Characteristics of Professionals In Vocational Education 



Despite the facts that the U. S. Office of Education Is 
charged with gathering and disseminating facts about education In 
this country, and that the salaries of professionals In much of 
public school vocational education have been reimbursed in part by 
the federal government for over fifty years, we know remarkably 
little about these professionals or about the students with whom 
they work. Our knowledge of vocational students comes almost 
exclusively from studies which ask students or former students to 
identify the curriculum in which they were enrolled. If the 
student says he was in a particular curriculum, this is accepted 
at face value without further checking with the school to identify 
the curriculum in which he was recorded. These studies indicate 
among other things that vocational education serves a school 
population that is disadvantaged socio-economically and verbally, 
and that in spite of these disadvantages they are less likely to 
drop out, and more likely to go to college, than are students in 
the general curriculum. And, If they do not go to college, they 
will earn more, have less unemployment, find jobs more quickly, 
and have higher job satisfaction than comparable students from the 
college preparatory and general curricula. (Evans, 1971). Unfor- 
tunately we know very little about why these students^ perform so 
well. 
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Data about vocational education professionals are even more 
scanty than data about their "tudents. For many years the Federal 
Government has tallied the numbers of vocational education profes- 
sionals whose salaries are paid in part from Federal funds. In the 
last five years, additional data have been collected so that we now 
know slightly more about ':hls group of professionals. Virtually no 
data, however, are available on vocational education staff whose 
salaries are not supported from Federal vocational education funds. 
Thus we have great voids of information about vocational educators 
in the military, in private business and industry, in private trade 
and business schorls, in universities, in Manpower Development and 
Training programs, and in private, non-profit agencies such as the 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers, 

Characteristics of Vocational Education Professionals in Public 
Secondary Schools and Community Colleges 
The most obvious characteristic of vocational education profes- 
sionals is the rapid expansion of their number^,^ Table II-l shows 
that within the past three years the number of vocational teachers has 
increas'^d by almost 65,000, Three-fourths of this increase of 44/o 
has occurred in Office Occupations, Trades and Industry, and Health 
Occupations, and Technical Education, for which state-operated pre- 
service programs produce practically no supply. Part F (Vocational 
Education) of the Education Professions Development Act has been of 
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Table II-l 

Numbers of Federally Reimbursed Vocational Teachers by Field 





F.Y, 


F.Y. 


F.Y. 


Increase 


Percent 




1968 


1970 


1971 


in 3 years 


Increas 




(1) 


(1) 


(2) 






Agriculture 


12,262 


12,420 


12,910 


648 


5.3 


Home Economics 


29,402 


34,225 


38,105 


8,703 


29.6 


Office Occupations 


31,428 


45,087 


49,363 


17,935 


57.1 


Distributive Education 


8,542 


10,458 


11,974 


3,432 


40.2 


Technical Education 


10,276 


14,241 


14,750 


4,474 


43.5 


Health Occupations 


6,521 


10,483 


12,613 


6,092 


93.4 


Trades and Industry 


47,742 


56,720 


59,065 


11,323 


23.7 


Other 


892 


6,736 


6,540 


5,648 


633.2 


Total, Unduplicated 


146,552 


190,364 


211,550 


64,998 


44.4 



1. Ferns, 197 2, p. 31 

2. U. S. Department of H.E.W., Summary Data, Vocational Education 
Fiscal Year 1971, 



little help, because it provides very little support for the pre^ 
service training of professionals. Instead, it concentrates on 
training of experienced vocational educators. For example. Section 
553 (Exchange programs, institutes and in-service education) is 
limited entirely to "experienced vocational education personnel". 
Section 552 (Leadership deve lopment) is limited to experienced voca- 
tional educators, or to those who hold a baccalaureate and are reason- 
ably assured of employment in vocational education. 

The net result appears to be that a very high proportion of these 
new teachers received no preparation for teaching. Unfortunately, 
we do not have good data on the magnitude of this problem. We do 
know that 12.97o of experienced vocational teachers have even less 
than an associate (two year) degree, and that the proportion of 
teachers who hold baccalaureate or higher degrees ranges from 95% 
for agriculture teachers to 407o for teachers of trades and industry. 
(See Table II-2). No data are available on whether or not the degrees 
which are held include preparation for teaching, nor do we know the 
field in which the teacher majored, whether or not it was related 
in any way to the subjects now being taught by that teacher. 

Schill (1963, p. 7) found that trades and industry teachers who 
had shown no inclination to acquiie formal education prior to 
employment as teachers, were unlikely to pursue it after entering 
teaching. Conversely, those who had begun post-secondary education 
prior to teaching were likely to continue it. This finding seems likely 
to hold for all types of vocational teachers. 
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Approximately 307c of the high school graduates of high school 
vocational education curricula go on to post-secondary education, 
but few of them enter vocational teaching. Although national daJ:a 
are lacking, the results of several state-wide studies (Gibbs, 1970: 
Kiefer, 1972: Thompson^ 1972) indicate clearly that only vocational 
agriculture teachers tend to have background of high school level 
vocational education. Vocational education professional personnel 
from other fields of study tend to come from the general and college 
preparatory curricula • This seems to be somewhat of an anomaly, for 
the socio-economic background of all types of vocational education 
professional personnel appears to be more nearly like that of high 
school vocational students (blue-collar) than like that of college 
preparatory students (middle-class). One possible line of inquiry 
into this phenomenon could be built around the fact that less than 
one-fifth of vocational educators report that they planned to enter 
teaching of any type when they left high school. (Thompson, 1972, 
p. 63). It also may be closely related to the fact that while 
vocatioral education students are representative of the racial 
composition of the nation, as a whole, racial minorities appear to 
be virtually unrepresented on the vocational education professional 
staff in many different occupational fields. 

Perhaps the most interesting demographic characteristic of 
vocational education personnel is their low degree of geographic 
mobility (Gibbs, 1970 and Kiefer, 1972). Not or.ly do they tend to 



have lived within one hundred miles of where they are teaching, but 
well over half of them did not change their place of residence when 
they accepted employment in a community college occupational program 
(Thompson, 1972, p. 121). 

Over half of the male community college occupational instructors 
in Thompson's study (1972, p,98) had been employed by business and 
industry in one or both of the jobs they had held immediately prior to 
v.ntering their current educational employment. The dominant career 
pattern, however, was one of high school graduation, followed by a 
baccalaureate degree, employment in business and industry, and employ- 
ment in education, in that order. If we look at employment in educa- 
tion alone, most commonly the first educational emplojrment was in a 
secondary school, followed by community college teaching. Similar 
career data are not available for occupational instructors who current- 
ly are teaching in secondary schools, but a similar pattern, minus the 
final step, seems likely. 

In post-secondary vocational education, almost all staff recruit- 
ment is mediated by friends or relatives within the hiring institution 
or by co-workers who learn of the availability of the educatiom'jl 
position. Advertisements of the "Position wanted" or "Position avail- 
able" type are rarely used, though the latter is very effective when 
it is used. (Gibbs, 1970 and Thompson, 1972). 

The data on low geographic mobility, career sequence, and methods 
of staff recruitment suggest a variety of probable consequences: 



A continued low amount of minority group employment is likely, 
since minority ^,roups are rarely employed in vocational teach- 
ing and hence cannot make friends wichin their minority group 
aware of available jobs. Even worse, past discrimination in 
education and in employment has resulted in an inadequate supply 
of qualified minority personnel from which schools can recruit. 
Content of vocational education courses is unlikely to include 
methods and processes used by workers outside the immediate 
geographic area. 

Low geographic mobility of students is likely to continue, 
in part because they may be ill-equipped for employment in 
occupations where methods and processes are different from 
one locality to aiiother. 

An unnecessarily low level of occupational and pedagogical 
competence of instructors is almost certain, because of the 
limited labor market area from which they are recruited. 
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Chapter III 
Legislation 

The Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) was enacted 
in June 1967 to "improve the quality of teaching and to help meet 
critical shortages of adequately trained personnel", (U»S« Depart- 
ment of H«E«W«, 1969), The passage of this act was a recognition 
by Congress of the need to change the emphasis of legislation and 
subsequent funding to the development of human resources rather than 
physical plants. 

The EPDA is divided into six parts (see figure III-l), only one 
of which deals specifically with vocational education personnel • 
Since each of the six parts could, however, be used for programs 
affecting vocational education, all six parts are discussed briefly. 
Part A consists of three major sections. Section 502 makes provi- 
sions for appointment of a National Advisory Council on Education 
Profession's Development. In section 503 the Commissioner is direct- 
ed to "appraise the Nation's existing and future personnel needs in 

the field of education and the adequacy of the Nation's efforts 

to meet these needs", and to "prepare and publish annually a report 
on the education professions". (U.S. Department of H.E.W., 1969.) 
The objective of Section 504 is to attract qualified persons to the 
field of education. 

The purpose of Part B is to attract and qualify teachers through 
the Teacher Corps (Part B-1), and through grants made to states (Part 

B-2) to attract and qualify teachers to meet critical teacher shortages- 
id 
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PAST C 



Figure III-l 
EDUCATION PROFESSIONiJ DEVELOPMENT ACT 

This pie chart graphically portraya fne six parts of 
the Education Professions Development Act. It is 
reprinted from the February 3.969 issue of American 
Education. 



The objective of Part B-2 Is to meet critical quantitative teacher 
shortages through programs designed to recruit persons not employed 
In teaching. The recruits are provided with short term pre-servlce 
training and continuing In-service training to qualify them as teachers 
and teacher aides. 

The Commissioner^ Is authorized to allocate fellowships through 
Part C for the purpose of "Improving the quality of education by 
improving the quality of the education of persons who are pursuing 
or who plan to pursue a career in elementary and secondary education 
or post-secondary vocational education". (U.S. Department of H.E.W., 
1969) 

Part D provides grants to improve training for personnel serving 
or preparing to serve in educational programs other than higher educa- 
tion and Part E to Improve training for higher education personnel. 

Training and Development Programs for Vocational Educational 
Personnel, Part was added to the EPDA by Title II of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. There are three major sections in Part 
F. Section 552, Leadership Development Awards, is to enable exper- 
ienced vocational educators to spend full-time in advanced study of 
vocational education. Stipends are paid to persons such as admini- 
strators, supervisors, teacher educators, researchers, and Instructors 
in vocational education programs in order to meet the needs in all 
States for qualified vocational education personnel. Institutions of 
higher learning are encouraged, through grants made by the Commissioner, 
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to develop or maintain comprehensive graduate programs in vocational 
education. 

Section 553, referred to as Cooperative Arrangements, authorizes 
the Commissioner to make grants to State Boards of Vocational Education 
to pay the cost of carrying out cooperative arrangements for training or 
retraining of experienced vocational education personnel, in order to 
strengthen the programs of schools offering vocational education* These 
cooperative arrangements may be between schools and private busixiess 
or industry, commercial enterprises, or with other educational institu- 
tions* 

The grants made under this section may be tised for: (1) the 
exchange of vocational education personnel with skilled personnel 
in industry; (2) in-service training programs for vocational education 
personnel to improve the quality of instruction, supervision, and 
administration of vocational education programs; and (3) short term 
and regular session pre-service and in-service programs or other 
training programs designed to improve the qualifications of persons 
entering or reentering the field of vocational education* 

In Section 554 the Commissioner is encouraged to give special 
consideration to programs designed to familiarize teachers with new 
curricular materials in vocational education. No authorization for 
funding is included in Section 554. 

Part F of the EPDA provides discretionary funding and technical 
assistance to State Boards for Vocational Education and institutions 
of higher education to strengtheii their efforts for developing and 



improving the skills and competencies of professional personnel in 
order to raise the level and increase the effectiveness of vocational 
education. Some general program objectives of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Personnel Program are: 

"To bring about reform in vocational education by improving the 
quality and increasing the supply of leadership personnel; re- 
vamping, updating, and upgrading vocational teacher education 
programs; improving the competencies and teaching techniques 
of existing staff; preparing vocational teachers to understand 
and meet the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students; 
and insuring that each State has a functional and effective 
system for personnel development which will be responsive to 
the needs for, and maintain the supply of, adequate personnel 
in all areas of career and vocational education." (BEPD, 1971) 

The History of Part F 

Although Part F was enacted in late 1968 > its first funding was 
provided in Fiscal Year 1970 (the year beginning July 1, 1969 and 
ending June 30, 1970) • Thus it has been in operation approximately 
three years* During this period it has had approximately $19 million 
to spend ($5.2 million in Fiscal Year 1970, and $6.9 million in each of 
Fiscal Years 1971 and 1972). Authorizations for Part F during the same 
period totalled $95 million, so the appropriations amounted to well 
under 20% of authorizations. 

The number of vocational education professional personnel 



increased from 146,552 in Fiscal Year 1968 1:o 211,550 in Fiscal Year 
1971, and is expected to increase to 242,000 in Fiscal Year 1973 
(Burkett, 1972) • Thus the annual amount of Part F moni^y for profes- 
sional development of each of these staff members has increased from 
zero in Fiscal Year 1968 to approximately $33 in Fiscal Year 1971, 
It is believed that this amount will increase sharply to about $50 

per teacher per year in Fiscal Year 1973. ^ 

if 

Another measure of the increase of the effect of Part F is the 
increase in the number of operational grants to states « In Fiscal 
Year 1970 fourteen states received such grants. The number increased 
to 24 in Fiscal Year 1971 and to 49 in Fiscal Year 1972 (Ferns, 1972). 
In theory, at least, an operational grant is awarded only after a 
state has developed adequate plans for vocational education personnel 
developments Each state has been strongly urged to establish a unit 
under the State Board for Vocational Education with the sole function 
of planning and encouraging the development of vocational education 
professionals. In February, 1972, approximately half of the states 
had one or more persons assigned full-time to such EP'D units. 

Administration 

Administration of most partr of the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act is conducted through the Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development* in the U. S. Office of Education. Me'mbers of BEPD feel 

* In 1971, renamed the National Center for the Improvement of Edu- 
cational Systems (NCIES) . However, in this report "Bureau of Edu- 
cational Personnel Development" (or BEPD) will be used since this 
nomenclature is lamiliar to most. 



that development of vocational education personnel can best be handled 
through a structure that is responsible for professional development 
activity for all of education. This association with other areas of 
education in BEPD appears to have been one of the few places within USOE 
where vocational education has enjoyed a continuing professional rela- 
tionship with "academic" areas in education. In other parts of USOE 
there tends to be a continual tug of war between vocational education 
and other parts of education which results in wide fluctuations in the 
size of the Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education (BAVTE) 
as other groups are more or less successful in siphoning off portions of 
its staff and responsibilities. Not only have Furt F administrators 
maintained good relationships xd.thin BEPD, but they have kept good 
contacts with the BAVTE, partially because of the traditional fratern- 
ity among vocational education professionals. BEPD very wisely chose 
highly respected, but innovative vocational educators to head its 
administration of Part F, and thus secured respect, if not full accept- 
ance of its policies ationg other vocational educators. Unf ortunately,. 
the average tenure of these chiefs has been only 15 months. Fortunately 
continuity has been maintained through their subordinates, the program 
officers. Reasons for the rapid turnover of chiefs could not be ascer- 
tained fully. BAVTE has been advised, if not fully consulted, prior 
to the initiation of new programs, and its advice has been sought peri- 
odically in the review of state plans of action and of sub-proposals 
submitted by states. 



All is not rosyp however. On July 1, 1973, activities under 
Section 553 of Part F were decentralized to the ten USOE regional 
offices. This makes consultation markedly more difficult, not only 
with BAVTE, but with the remaining parts of BEPD (NCIES) • Further, 
this action tends to destroy the strong central planning thrust which 
has so effectively used Federal funds as a lever to move the states in 
desirable directions. 

A further communication problem between BEPD and BAVTE is caused 
by their failure to use the same coding system for data about vocation- 
al education personnel. BAVTE is interested in data on the number of 
teachers trained in each field of specialization: agriculture, dis- 
tributive education, etc. BEPD tends to report in terms of character- 
istics of the trainee: age, ethnic group, level of prior education, 
etc. Both types of data are needed, should be reported, and used. 

It is the view of BEPD that an office whose main concern is one 
of personnel development, rather than of administration of a curri- 
culum area, can devote its full attention to the problems of teacher 
education. Innovative ideas and methods of development can be shared 
and utilized across academic fences more readily in a structure con- 
cerned exclusively with development. Vocational educators can win 
the respect of other areas of education because they meet to solve 
common problems. Low priority activities in other fields can be 
eliminated and funds diverted to vocational education when its needs 



are greater than those of other areas. This philosophy of allocat- 
ing non-earmarked funds to vocational education has been highly 
advantageous to vocational education personnel development during 
a period when supply has exceeded demand in other teaching fields, 
though it might have been highly disadvantageous if the shoe had 
been on the other foot » 

Contrariwise, most members of the BAVTE are of the opinion that 
personnel development programs (and budget) should be administered 
through their Bureau, rather than BEPD. Members of the BAVTE staff 
feel that the interests of vocational education personnel development 
could best be served by an administrative structure which has voca- 
tional education as its main concern. This was the structure which 
existed prior to the passage of the Education Professions Development 
Act. When the EPDA was enacted, the consolidating forces of the 1968 
Vocational Education Amendments were just coming into effect. Prior 
to 1969, education professions development within BAVTE (actually th^ 
predecessor to the present BAVTE) was in a sorry plight. Largely 
autonomous branches dealt separately with agricultural education, 
trade and industrial education, and the other parts of vocational 
education. None of these branches was very serious about or well 
staffed to do much about education professions development even within 
its narrow sphere of interest. And there was no provision for the 
development of administrators, counselors, researchers, or other 
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personnel whose training needs transcended those of the self-contained 
branches. 

On the surface, BAVTE appears to be in much better condition 
today than it was when the EPDA was passed, and recent congressional 
initiatives will give it considerably greater possibilities in the 
near future. Due to the impending reorganization of USOE mandated by 
the Congress, research and development efforts will be present in ways 
which could strengthen vocational education professions development. 

Bt£t doubts remain. Even though the responsibility for vocational 
education professions development under EPDA has been assigned to BEPD 
for more than three years, BAVTE has retained a skeleton force charged 
with essentially this same responsibility under the vocational educa- 
tion acts. The staff consists of one person and a totally inadequate 
budget, despite the fact that teacher training is clearly specified 
as one of the purposes to which vocational education act funds should 
be devoted. This staff person works with a coordinating committee on 
EDP representing each of BAVTE* s three divisions. No one in the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Technical Education has EPD as a full-time 
responsibility. Instead,EPD is the responsibility of each operations 
group, much as it was in the pre-1969 period. No discretionary funds 
for EPD are controlled by DVTE (Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education), but are sent out to the states with little or no guidance 
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based on centralized planning. Even the leverage provided by re- 
view and approval of state plans for vocational education E?D is absent, 
since these plans are reviewed at the regional level by officials who 
are not responsible to DVTE. This at least raises some question as to 
whether or not vocational education personnel development from EPDA 
funds would receive the same priority under BAVTE administration that 
it has received under BEPD. 

Expenditures 

The principal expenditures under Part F of the EPDA have been 
made for two programs: Leadership Development and Grants to State 
Boards of Vocational Education. The former comes under Section 552 
of EPDA, and has consisted largely of support for doctoral students who 
are being prepared for leadership positions in vocational education. 
Table III-l identifies the 18 states in which are situated the 18 
"comprehensive** graduate programs which were selected as having pro- 
posed the best combination of formal course work and supervised 
experience on the job. Some states which did not have an institution 
which received one of these programs have criticized the allocation of 
funds on the ground that they did not receive their "fair share". 
Although this is a spurious argument. Table III-l shows the "fair 
share" received by the 18 states. It is worth noting that California, 
Pennsylvania and Texas did not receive their "fair share" even though 
they received awards. 

The "fair share" argument is spurious on two grounds. First, 
most states simply do not have institutions which simultaneously meet 
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Table III-l 
Education Professions Development Act 
Allocation of Funds from Section 552 
(Leadership Development) 
Fiscal Year 1972 



Percent of 
total // of 
vocational 
teachers (1) 



Percent of 
552 funds 
received 



Am6unt 
received* 



Number of 

Fellows 

Funded 



California 


10.81% 


8.33% 


$140 


,400 


18 


Colorado 


1.17 


6.48 


109 


,200 


14 


Connecticut 


1.44 


5.55 


93 


,600 


12 


Georgia 


2.91 


6.48 


109 


,200 


14 


Illinois 


3.22 


6.48 


109 


,200 


14 


Kansas 


.95 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


Kentucky 


1.30 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


Michigan 


3.46 


3.70 


162 


,400 


8 


Minnesota 


2.25 


6.94 


117 


,000 


15 


Missouri 


1.68 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


New Jersey 


1.91 


7.87 


132 


,600 


17 


North Carolina 


3.93 


6.84 


109 


,200 


14 


Ohio 


3.73 


6.84 


109 


,200 


14 


Oklahoma 


1.01 


6.84 


109 


,200 


14 


Oregon 


1.09 


6.84 


109 


,200 


14 


Pennsylvania 


4.60 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


Tennessee 


1.41 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


Texas 


4.36 


3.70 


62 


,400 


8 


Other States 


48.72 












100.00% 


100.00% 


$1,684 


,800* 


216 



* does not include dependency allowance of $125,070.00, but 
does include trainee stipends of $1,015,200.00. 
Universities received $669,600.00. 

(1) Burkett, 1972 
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the requirement of the law for comprehensive coverage of vocational 
education, offer doctorates related to vocational education, and are 
interested in revising their program to provide for effective leader- 
ship development. Secondly, the important questions are from where 
were the trainees recruited and where will they accept employment. 
The latter of these questions is not yet answered, but the former was 
carefully considered by the BEPD staff. They allocated doctoral 
traineeships to each state and allowed the state director to nominate 
people for these vacancies with only the provision that they had to 
be acceptable in one of the 18 approved programs. The criteria used 
by the state directors appear to have been somewhat different, but 
Table III-2 shows the result in terms of distribution by state of 
the 216 doctoral fellowships awarded. The distribution formula used 
by BEPD was based on modified 1970 ratios from the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act formulas. One hundred and sixty fellowships were awarded 
in 1970 and an additional 56 were added in 1971. Table III-2 shows 
that because one fellowship is the least that can be awarded, states 
with a small proportion of vocational teachers tended to get more 
than their share of fellowships. Also, states with universities 
that received leadership development grants were slightly more likely 
to get a greater number of fellowhip allocations. Actually, the 
number of doctorates received may be more or less than 216. Some 
students have dropped out to take leadership positions at salaries 
they could not afford to refuse. These dropouts were replaced by 
people who could continue for the remaining period of the original 
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Table III - 2 

Education Professions Development Act 

Fellowships allocated and used from Section 552 
(Leadership Development) 
Fiscal Year 1972 
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Alabama 


1.50% 


4 


1.85% 


3 


1.39% 


Alaska 


.13 


1 


.46 


1 


. .46 


Arizona 


.71 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Arkansas 


1.02 


3 


1.39 


2 


.92 


California 


10.81 


17 


7.87 


22 


10.19 


Colorado 


1.17 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Connecticut 


1.44 


3 


1.39 


3 


1.39 


Delaware 


.34 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Florida 


3.70 


8 


3.70 


8 


3.70 


Georgia 


2.91 


6 


2.78 


6 


2.78 


Hawaii 


.35 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Idaho 


.40 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Illinois 


3.22 


9 


4.17 


11 


5.09 


Indiana 


1.67 


5 


2.31 


5 


2.31 


Iowa 


1.25 


3 


1.39 


3 


1.39 


Kansas 


.95 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Kentucky 


1.30 


4 


1.85 


3 


1.39 


Louisiana 


1.63 


4 


1.85 


3 


1.39 


Maine 


.51 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Maryland 


.94 


4 


1.85 


3 


1.39 


Massachusetts 


4.63 


7 


3.24 


5 


2.31 


Michigan 


3.46 


8 


3.70 


8 


3.70 


Minnesota 


2.25 


4 


1.85 


6 


2.78 


Mississippi 


1.11 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Missouri 


1.68 


6 


2.78 


5 


2.31 



Table III - 2 continued 



Montana 


.40 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Nebraska 


.74 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Nevada 


.41 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


New Hampshire 


.38 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


New Jersey 


1.91 


6 


2.78 


8 


3.70 


New Mexico 


.35 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


New York 


10.94 


16 


7.40 


16 


7.40 


North Carolina 


3.98 


7 


3.24 


6 


2.78 


North Dakota 


.39 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Ohio 


3.73 


9 


4.17 


10 


4.63 


Oklahoma 


1.01 


3 


1.39 


3 


1.39 


Oregon 


1.09 


2 


.92 


2 


.92 


Pennsylvania 


4.60 


11 


5.09 


11 


5.09 


Rhode Island 


.20 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


South Carolina 


1.76 


3 


1.39 


3 


1.39 


South Dakota 


.33 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Tennessee 


1.41 


5 


2.31 


4 


1.85 


Texas 


4.36 


12 


5.56 


11 


5.09 


Utah 


.85 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Vermont 


.39 


1 


.46 


2 


.92 


Virginia 


3.13 


5 


2.31 


5 


2.31 


Washington 


2.75 


2 


.92 


3 


1.39 


West Virginia 


.81 


3 


1.39 


2 


.92 


Wisconsin 


3.08 


4 


1.85 


5 


2.31 


Wyoming 


.39 


1 


.46 


0 




District of Columbia 


.13 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Guam 


.05 


1 


.46 


1 


.46 


Puerto Rico 


1.31 


3 


1.39 


3 


1.39 


Virgin Islands 


.04 


1 


.46 


0 




American Samoa 




1 


.46 


0 




Pacific Trust 












Territory 




1 


.46 


1 


.46 


TOTALS 


100% 


216 


100% 


216 . 


100% 



160 Fellowships awarded in 1970, and an additional 56 awarded in 1971, 
Total 216. 

1. Burkett, 1972 

2. BEPD statistics, 1972 (Some states were awarded, and used additional 
fellowships because *>ther states did not use some of the fellowships 
to which they were entitled) . 



fellowship* Some schools will thus award about twenty percent 
more doctorates than the number of fellowships they were allocated. 
According to BEPD, the 216 awards are equal to ninrj percent of the 
total number of teacher educators, state administrators and super- 
visors, local directors and guidance personnel in public school 
vocational education in this country, but this is only a tenth of 
one percent of the number of teachers. If there are presently 
only 2,000 leadership personnel among 200,000 vocational educators, 
leadership development programs would appear to be needed. 

The second major program under Part F of EPDA consisted of 
grants to state boards of vocational education for federally approv- 
ed programs of professional personnel development. Table III-3 
shows the distribution of these funds for Fiscal Year 1972. Only 
Maryland and Virginia did not receive funds. In nearly every case 
where the percentage of money received (column 2) was higher than 
the percentage of vocational teachers (column 3) that state had an 
unusually effective state^wtde program of vocational education 
personnel development. 



Table III-3 

Education Professions Development Act 
Allocation of Funds From Section 553 
(Grants to State Boards of Vocational Education) 
Fiscal Year 1972 
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72 


16 97S A6 


35 000 


Idaho 


.40 


1.03 


19,400.52 


50,000 


Illinois 


3.22 


5.30 


156,174.18 


257,000 


Indiana 


1.67 


.82 


80,997.17 


40,000 


Iowa 


1.25 


.72 


60,626.62 


35,000 


Kansas 


.95 


.72 


46,076.23 


35,000 


Kentucky 


1.30 


3.05 


63,051.69 


148,000 


Louisiana 


1.63 


.89 


79,057.11 


43,000 


Maine 


.51 


.72 


24,735.66 


35,000 


Maryland 


.94 




45,591.22 




Massachusetts 


4.63 


2.72 


224,561.01 


132,000 


Michigan 


3.46 


.72 


167,814.49 


35,000 


Minnesota 


2.25 


3.26 


109,127.92 


158,000 


Mississippi 


1.11 


1.03 


53,836.44 


50,000 


Missouri 


1.68 


1.03 


81,482.18 


50,000 


Montana 


.40 


.72 


19,400.52 


35,000 


Nebraska 


.74 


.72 


35,890.96 


35,000 


Nevada 


.41 


1.55 


19,885.53 


75,000 


New Hampshire 


.38 


.72 


18,430.49 


35,000 


New Jersey 


1.91 


4.84 


92,637.48 


235,000 


New Mexico 


.35 


.72 


16,975.45 


35,000 


New York 


10.94 


5.92 


530,604.22 


287,000 



1. Burkett, 1972. 

2. BEPD, 1972. 
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Table III-3 continued 
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South Dakota 


.33 


.72 


16,005.42 


35,000 


Tennessee 


1.41 


.93 


68,386.83 


45,000 


Texas 


4.36 


7.09 


211 465.66 


344.000 

^ ~ ~ , www 


Utc-^h 


.85 


.72 


41,226.10 


35,000 


Vermont 


.39 


.72 


18,915.50 


35,000 


Virginia 


3.13 




151,809.06 




Washington 


2.75 


2.16 


133,378.57 


105,000 


West Virginia 


.81 


1.20 


39,286.05 


58,000 


Wisconsin 


3.08 


.72 


'149,384.00 


35,000 


Wyoming 


.39 


.72 


18,915.50 


35,000 


District of 










Columbia 


.13 


3.71 


6,305.16 


180,000 


Guam 


.05 


.31 


2,425.06 


15,000 


Puerto Rico 


1.31 


.62 


63,536.70 


30,000 


Virgin Islands 


.04 


.52 


1,940.05 


25,000 


American Samoa 




.31 




15,000 


Pacific Trust 










Territories 




.31 




15,000 


Totals 


100.00 


100.00 


$4,850,130.00 


$4,850,130 
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The Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 

Ferns and Voelkner (1972) identify the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 as particularly significant because the Amend- 
ments direct comprehens /e attention to vocational education per- 
sonnel development. 

The Vocational Education Amendments consist of three Titles: 
Title I - Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963; Title 
LI - Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education 
Personnel; and Title III - Miscellaneous Provisions. Title II is 
an amendment to the Higher Education Act of 1965 which added Part 
F to the Education Professions Development Act. Part F was dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapte***. Title III contains no significant 
reference to personnel development. Virtually every part of Title 
I contains specific or implied provisions for personnel development 
in vocational education: 

Title I, Part B, State Vocational Education Programs, makes 
reference to personnel development in Section 122 (a) (8), "grants 

to States may be used for ancillary services and activities 

to assure quality in all vocational education programs, such as 
teacher training, and supervision, and improved State administration 
and leadership". Also, in Title I, Part B, Section 123 (a) (7), the 
Commissioner is directed to approve State Plans if the plan "pro- 
vides minimum qualifications for teachers, teacher trainers, super- 
visors, directors, and other personnel having responsibilities for 



vocational education In the State and the policies and procedures 
developed to Improve the qualifications of such personnel". This 
can be Interpreted as an encouragement of support for ^.re-service 
education to enable teachers to meet minimum qualifications and for 
Improvement of staff qualifications. 

Again, In Part C, of Title I, Section 132 (2), Research and 
Training In Vocational Education, the use of Federal funds Is author- 
ized for In-servlce training of personnel through "training programs 
designed to familiarize persons Involved In vocational education 
with research findings and successful pilot and demonstration pro- 
jects in vocational education". 

Under Title I, Part D, Exemplary Programs and Projects, Section 
1A3 (a) (2) (G) , grants are authorized to pay for all or part of the 
cost of "programs or projects at the secondary level to motivate and 
provide preprof essional preparation for potential teachers 5or voca- 
tional education". 

TAtle I, Part F, Consumer and Homemaking Education, Section 161 
(b) (1) (B) includes Federal grants to States to: "encourage prepara- 
tion for professional leadership**, and in Section 161 (b) (2) provi- 
sions for "ancillary services, activities and othex means of assuring 
quality in all homemaking education programs, such as teacher training 
and supervision, curriculum development research, program evaluation^ 
special demonstration a^d experimental programs, development of 
instructional materials, provision of equipment and State 
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administration and leadership./* 

In Section 173 (a) (4) of Part G, Title I Cooperative Vocational Edu 
cation Programs, States are required to submit plans that certify 
"ancillary services and activities to assure quality in cooperative 
work-study programs are provided for, such as pre-service and in- 
service training for teacher coordinators, supervision, curriculum 
materials, and evaluation". 

Under Title I, Part I, Curriculum Development in Vocational 
and Technical education, funds are appropriated to "train personnel 
in curriculum development". 

Although provisions for support of extensive personnel development 
in vocational education can be found in virtually every part of Title 
I of the Amendments, there is virtually no evidence that these Parts 
have been utilized to any significant extent for personnel development. 
One excuse for this is that there has not bee*a enough money for other 
phases of Title I. 

There have been bitter complaints by vocational educators that 
the appropriations for the 1968 AmendmeiiL have never approached 
the level of authorization. Table III-4 presents a comparison of 
authorizations and appropriations for those parts of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 which contain provisions for vocational 
education personnel development. 

Despite the fact that appropriations have rarely been more 
thaa 507o of authorizations, there has been a consistent trend of 
increased appropriations. While the dollar amounts of these 
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Table III- 4 



Authorizations vs. Appropriations 

For Parts of the Vocational Education Act of 1968 Which Include Personnel 

Development 
(in millions of dollars) 



Vocational Education 
Amendments 1968 Title I 

Permanent Programs 
(parts B and C) 

Exemplary Programs 
(Part D) 

Consumer and Home- 
making (Part I) 

Cooperative Vocational 
Education (Part G) 

Curriculum Development 
(Part I) 

Vocational Education 
Amendments Title II 

Training and 

Development (Part F 

EPDA) 

Totals 



Fiscal Year 
1969 



0) 
N 
•H 
U 

o 

4J 

< 



Q) 



U 
Pu 
O 

u 
ex 



$355.0 $248.2 



15.0 



20.0 



7.0 



25.0 



Fiscal Year 
1970 



0) 
N 
•H 

u 
o 

4J 



0) 



u 

o 
u 



$565.0 $320.1 



57.5 13.0 



25.0 17.5 



35.0 14.0 



10.0 .9 



35.0 5.75 



$422.0 $248.2 $727.5 $371.25 



Fiscal Year 
1971 
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$675.0 $352.7 



75.0 16.0 



35.0 21.3 



50.0 18.5 



10.0 4.0 



40.0 6.9 



$885.0 $418.5 



Fiscal Year 
1972 
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0) 
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$675.0 $383.8 



75.0 16.0 



50.0 25.6 



75.0 19.5 



10.0 4.0 



40.0 6.9 



$925.0 $455.8 
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appropriations probably have been low compared with the needs of voca- 
tional education, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Educa* 
tion apparently has failed to establish guidelines to encourage the 
states to use these appropriations for the purpose of personnel devel- 
opment or to identify the ways in which the states have used state or 
federal funds lor this purpose. Certainly the need for personnel 
development in vocational education has been identified and well docu- 
mented. Why then has the BAVTE failed to take significant action on 
the opportunities presented in Title I? 

As mentioned in Chapter IV, the BAVTE maintains a small staff 
(one person) concerned specifically with teacher education. One 
assumes then that the BAVTE depends on the BEPD to assume responsi- 
bility for all personnel development in vocational education. The 
BEPD, however, has authority to administer Title II (Part F of EPDA) 
only. Clearly, the responsibility for administration of Title I 
lies with the DVTE, and there is little or no evidence that it is 
being utilized adequately to resolve problems of vocational education 
personnel development. Indeed, virtually the only visible evidence 
of EPD leadership from DVTE In the last two years was the brief 1971 
National Conference on Comprehensive Vocational Education Personnel 
Development and Utilization, the report of which has been delayed for 
more than a year. 
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Manpower Development and Training Act 

When the Manpower Develorment and Training Act (MDTA) was passed 
in 1962 the stress was on p^-oviding opportunities for persons who 
were technologically unemployed to prepare for vacant positions in 
other occupations. A certain amount of emphasis continues to be 
placed on this goal, but almost the entire budget is now spent on 
retraining the poor, especially the urban poor. When controversy 
arose as to the government agency which would administer the program, 
a compromise was worked out which places primary responsibility for 
institutional (in-school) training in the hands of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the responsibility for almost 
everything else under the Secretary of Labor. Since the decision 
as to the proportion of funds to be spent on institutional training 
remains with the Secretary of Labor, his Voice is clearly a dominant 
one. 

Title III, Section 309 of the 1968 Amendments to the MDTA pro- 
vides that the two Secretaries " shall provide training for 

specialized and other personnel and technical assistance which is 
needed in connection with the programs established under this Act or 
which otherwise pertains to the purpose of this Act". Two percent 
of the appropriation for Titles I, II, and III is reserved for train- 
ing of personnel and for technical assistance. 

Two percent of this appropriation amounts to almost sixteen million 
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dollars each year. Of this amount, some twenty percent ($3.5 million 
in Fiscal Year 1972) is transferred to the Secretary of H.E.W., who 
spends four-fifths of this money ($2.8 million in Fiscal Year 1972) on 
the Area Manpower Institutes for Development of Staff (AMIDS). This 
program is discussed in greater detail in Chapter IV, but the important 
point here is that this is the sole significant EPD program operated 
under MDTA. Little is known of what happens to the remainder of the more 
than $17 million earmarked for "training and assistance" beyond the fact 
that about $2 million per year is distributed to the regional offices of 
the Department of Labor. Presumably more than $10 million is spent each 
year as the central office of D.O.L directs. Apparently there art no 
statisf.ics on the proportion of funds used for Training and for Technical 
assistance, nor, of course, on the portion of training which might be 
classified as EPD. In Fiscal Year 1973 these amounts will be reduced 
slightly, but DOL has plans to combine this training and technical 
assistance money with that provided through Job Corps, the Emergency 
Employment Act, and Unemployment Insurance. The office administering 
these funds would be responsible for all training and technical assist- 
ance in DOL, and, would for the first time be able to plan and be 
accountable for these funds. 

Health Occupations Educational Personnel Development 
The term "health occupations" was first used by vocational educa- 
tors just after W W II. Since several of the health related occupations 
were becoming recognized as skilled or technically oriented occupations, 
several states provided funds for the "health occupatioas" from the 
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Trades and Industry category of the George-Barden Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, But it was not until 1956 when the Health 
Amendments Act was passed and its Title III became Title II of the 
George-Barden Act that specific funds were appropriated for the 
health occupations. 

Title II of the George-Barden Act of 1956 set the stage for 
what has become the area of vocational education with the least 
EPD coupled to its training programs. Whereas other vocational 
programs were permitted under the Act to provide both in-service 
and pre-service education programs, the health occupations were 
explicitly limited to the funding of in-service education programs 
unless they could participate in pre-service programs designed 
for and conducted by Trades and Industries personnel. Federal 
administrative acLions and the lack of prescriptive legislation 
have continued to relegate health occupations teacher education 
programs to a tertiary role regardless of the section of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare from which they have been 
funded. 

While the enactment and subsequent implementation of (a) the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, (b) the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, and (c) the Allied Health Professions Personnel Training Act 
of 1966 (each with their amendments) provided for the funding of 
health occupations education programs, this area of need appears 
to have been given lesser priority than other types of EPD pro- 
grams. Part B monies of the vocational acts were available to the 
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states for their discretionary use in teacher preparation, but 
comparatively little was ever done in the health occupations area. 
Indeed, we were unable to find any explicit policy statements or 
recommendations from the BAVTE, or the BEPD, to the states urging 
them to develop teacher education programs in this occupational area. 

Again, funding was available under Public Law 89-751, the Public 

Health Service Act: " to cover the cost of traineeships for the 

training of allied health professions personnel to teach health ser- 
vices to technicians or in any of the allied health professions, to 
serve in any of such professions in administrative or supervisory 
capacities, or to serve in allied health professions specialities...'*. 
(Similar wording or intent is continued in the Health Training Improve- 
ment Act of 1970 and in the Nurse Training Act of 1971 under which the 
majority of the current allied health funding is found.), but priority 
emphasis was given to the preparation of additional skilled special- 
ists or to the upgrading of those already trained. In the implemen- 
tation of these latter acts there appears to have been a philosophy 
which said: If one receives additional trainin^^ in an occupational 
skill area, he or she will be able to teach that occupation. 

That the "health industry'' is either the first or second largest 
industry in the United States points up the need for an educational 
system capable of meeting both the industry's manpower needs and the 
educational systems needs for teachers to prepare the manpower. We 
repeat, however, that while health professions and occupations 
training is the largest single beneficiary of educational support 



from the Federal government, it is simultaneously the area with 
the least education professions development coupled to its training 
programs. It has long been accepted as a basic principle that when 
new educational programs are instituted or old programs expanded, 
an adequate program of education personnel development should accom- 
pany them. This principle does not appear to have been followed in 
Federal legislation or administration of health occupations programs. 
Indeed, "The shortages of competent faculty training programs at all 
levels probably constitute the greatest obstacle to the improvement 
and enlargement of educational programs for the allied health pro- 
fessions. As educational programs enlarge and new programs are 
added, the demand for teachers mounts". (Report to the President and 
Congress, 1969, p*93). 

Chapter IV will point out some of the ways in which the BEPD, 
MVTE, Regional Medical Programs, Public Health Service Bureau of 
Health Manpower Education, and others have recognized the need for 
education development in health, but every indication is that this 
remains by far the most important shortage field related to vocational 
education. It should be pointed out here, however, that responsibility 
must be taken by some group, perhaps initiated by BEPD, to coordinate 
EPD for the 117 separate health manpower training programs or authori- 
zations, 83 of which were exclusively for health occupations training, 
being implemented as recently as 1969 among at least twelve cabinet 
Departments, Commissions, or Agencies. (Health Manpower Source Book, 
1970) • Diffusion of responsibility for these programs appears to be 



one of the principal reasons why so little progress has been made 
In education personnel development In this key area of Instruction, 



Chapter IV 
Programs for Personnel Development 

The focus of responsibility for vocational teacher education 
is difficult to identify. The federal constitution and many state 
constii:ution3 appear to designate the state as having ultimate 
responsibility for public education and hence for public teacher 
education. The first federal vocational education legislation 
clearly specified that the responsibility for teacher education 
was in the hands of the State Boards of Vocational Education, but 
this responsibility was often not exercised. Most of the literature 
on teacher education now suggests that prime responsibility for 
providing pre-*service teacher education belongs to universities, 
while prime responsibility for in-service teacher education rests 
with the employing school. 

Since the passage of the Education Professions Development 
Act in 1967, the federal government has assumed a markedly increased 
(but still relatively minor) responsibility for teacher education 
of all types. Finally, the individual teacher, counselor, or 
administrator, as a professional, must assume a considerable degree 
of responsibility for his or her own professional development, with 
the assistance of the appropriate professional organizations. 

It is often the case that when responsibility is diffused, the 
quality of performance is poor or in unmeasured. This appears to 
be the case with different aspects of vocational teacher education. 



Certification of Teachers 
While the responsibility for designing and providing vocational 
teacher education is diffuse, the responsibility for determining 
whether or not it has been achieved appears at first glance to 
be specified clearly. Each state department of vocational . education, 
acting alone or through another state agency, has assumed responsibility 
for certifying or licensing vocational teachers. This system of 
certification typically involves two parts: determination of competence 
in the subject matter to be taught and determination of competence 
as a tev.cher. Both parts are designed to assure only a minimum level 
of competence and employing schools are asked to determine whether or not 
adequate competence beyond the minimum is demonstrated. 

The primary means of determining competence in vocational subject 
matter involves counting the number of years of experience as a worker 
in the occupational field which is to be taught. Thus a prospective 
teacher may be requii^^d to have six years of experience as an auto- 
mobile mechanic before he would be allowed to teach vocational auto- 
mobile mechanic classes. The number of years varies widely from one 
vocational subject matter field to another, and varies even more 
widely from state to state. One year of experience may be enough 
in one state, while twelve years is required in another. 

It has been recognized privately, if not publicly, that a 
specified minimum number of years of occupational experience is not 
an adequate assurance that competence in the occupation has been 



attained. The experience may have been extremely limited in scope, 
many years out of date or even may have been non-existent, despite 
letters from relatives and friends attesting to it. This has led a 
few states to institute programs of testing occupational competence. 
Typically, both written and performance tests are used, and results 
are graded with the assistance of competent practitioners from the 
occupations Oddly, it is customary to refuse permission to take the 
examination unless the applicant has several years of occupational 
experience o This is justified on the ground that recent vocational 
school graduates might make high scores on the tests, but have not 
learned certain unspecified skills, knowledges, and attitudes which 
are not measured by the tests. The fact that a person with occupational 
experience might also not have learner, them is ignored. 

Competence in pedagogy is almost universally certified on the 
basis of satisfactory completion of certain teacher education courses. 
Title and minimum length of each course are specified, and it is 
common to refuse to accept a course unless it has been taught by an 
instructor known to and approved by the state department of vocational 
education. This has been known to result in a person taking a course 
with the same title under three different instructors before it is 
counted. 

When there is a shortage of vocational instructors, standards 
of competence in both subject matter and pedagogy tend to be decreased 
or postponed. It is typical in most states, for example, to allow 
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vocational teachers in certain fields to begin teaching with abso- 
lutely no teacher education. The usual understanding is that one 
or so courses per year will be completed until minimum standards are 
reached. Often, however, no one checks to determine whether or not 
the individual has fulfilled his commitment unless the state staff 
learns that he is performing incompetently. The number of years of 
occupational experience is often specified as "X years of experience 
beyond the learner period". If the number of instructors is adequate, 
"the learner period" may be interpreted to be four to six years. If 
instructors are in short supply, "the learner period" may be zero, and 
in-school experience is counted a,s wage-earner experience. Part-time 
and military experience work may or may not be counted, depending on 
the supply of instructors. 

Some states go even further and refuse to certify a vocational 
instructor unless he is offered a job by a school. This reverses 
the usual roles of the state and local school, but is justified on 
the ground that if there are few certified but unemployed vocational 
instructors available, standards of certification can be raised as 
rapidly as is permitted by increases in the supply of competent 
teachers . 

In many states, comrAunity college instructors are not required 
to possess teaching certificates, and in no state are university 
professors required to be certified. It is common, however, for 
both community college and university personnel whose salaries are 
reimbursed from vocational funds to be required to be approved indi- 
vidually by the state department of vocational education. 



Illinois has embarked on an interesting experiment in vocational 
teacher certification. The local education agency can employ almost 
anyone it considers to be qualified. Later the state will evaluate 
the quality of instruction and determine whether or not the instruc- 
tional program should continue to receive vocational funds. It seems 
probable that the quality of instruction has increased in some schools 
as a result of this policy, but it seems equally probable that some 
schools have abused their new freedom. Certainly the number . f people 
being forced to take vocational te acher education courses has declined 
and the employment of new vocational teachers with baccalaureate 
degrees outside vocational education has increased. 

The Clientele of Vocational Teacher Education 

One way of moving toward better identification of responsibility 
for vocational teacher education is to identify the target groups to 
be serv'ed. Vocational teacher education clearly should be designed 
to serve each of the educational professions concerned with the 
effective delivery of vocational education services. This includes 
administrators, supervisors, coordinators, curriculum developers^ 
evaluators, researchers, admissions personnel, counselors, instructors 
laboratory assistants, and placement personnel. It is less generally 
recognized, but equally important, that vocational teacher education 
plays an important role in the development of teachers of career 
education, and that academic teachers and administrators need to be 
taught the rudiments of the rationale for vocational education. 
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It has been traditional In vocational education to prescribe 
different teacher education requirements for part-time and full-time 
personnel. Thus, while a full-time and a part-time instructor are 
each required to have the same dt jree of occupational competence, 
the former is always required to have more teacher education courses 
than the latter o In many states, part-time instructors are never 
required to receive such instruction. 

Moss (1971, p. 134) suggests a far more useful distinction: between 
career and non-ca. eer vocational education personnel. The use by Moss 
of the tena "career" should not be confused with the use of this same 
word in "career education." Moss uses the word to distinguish between 
Laose teachers w -J intend to continue as vocational education practi- 
tioners for tlie remainder of their working lives, and those who regard 
employment in vocational education as a temporary interludeo Non- 
career vocational education personnel "... might be used whenever the 
instructional role requires either recent specialized occupational 
competencies or when occupational models or interpreters are needed." 
Advanced level career iiistructors would be assigned to help non-career 
instructors with pedagogical problems. Career teachers, who expect to 
remain in vocational education, may be expected to be motivated to 
keep both their pedagogical and occupational skills current o 

A major problem in voc'itional education is the use, in full-time 
instructional roles, of personnel who have never made a commitment 
to career teaching, and hence are unwilling to invest the time and 
effort required to keap up-Cio-date pedagogically . An even greater 
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problem is the full-time teacher whose occupational speciality is no 
longer needed in the instructional program. If he is a career teach- 
er, with broad preparation, he can be converted relatively readily to 
a role in curriculum construction, counseling, evaluation, placement, 
or some other non-instructional role. If he does not have such prep- 
aration, he could conceivably be given the necessary occupational 
experience to enable him to teach another vocational specialty. In 
actual practice, two things often occur: he continues to teach his 
old course until he retires, and because of this experience the school 
is reluctant to inaugurate any new program unless it is assured that 
the need for the program will continue for many years. Vocational 
teacher education has not developed adequate ways to cope with either 
of the«e types of clients. 

Teacher education for paraprof essionalc has not advanced rapidly, 
in part because state vocational certification rules seldom have been 
interpreted in ways which permit their use* One exception is the use 
of on-the-job trainers in part-time cooperative education programs* 
Though these people are used in every co-operative education program, 
and perform both as workers aud teachers, they rarely receive 
teacher education of any type* A similar problem exists in health occu- 
pations education, ^ 

Teacher education for administrators suffers from lack of suffi- 
cient numbers of programs which adequately represent all phases of 
vocational education, as well as from inadequate ties with specialists 
in educational and business administration. 

In spite of the basic premise of vocational education that a 
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person who is prepared for an occupation will succeed better than 
one who is not so prepared, prospective teacher educators receive 
little or no preparation for teacher education. Instead, they are 
taught to be researchers or master teachers or administrators. 
While each of these is desirable in its own right, none is adequate 
preparation for teacher education. 

There is a great deal of duplication of instruction in research, 
history, planning and evaluation, methods of curriculum development, 
and methods of working with advisory committees. Each subject 
matter field within vocational education tends to teach essentially 
the same content in each of these subjects to its own students. 
Although large parts of the education of coordinators of part-time 
cooperative education are still duplicated in classes segregated by 
field, more progress appears to be occurring in this than in other 
fields of instruction. 

In most states, the education of vocational education counselors 
is accomplished through programs designed for general education coun- 
selors. This has many advantages, since the knowledge needed and 
the techniques used by all types of counselors are similar. However, 
in too many cases, almost i.he entire program is devoted to the solu- 
tion of emotional problems and little attention is paid to coping 
with the world of work. An obvious solution would be to have training 
programs for various specialized types of counseling positions, with 
some of the program taken by all trainees, but with other parts being 
designed for specialization. A closely related training program should 
be used to prepare job placement personnel for vocational education 
programs. 



Prioritie s 

At present, the priorities for vocatioiAal teacher education 
are rarely determined rationally. One result is that in most 
states, the number of teacher educators in each of the vocational 
subject matter fields is more closely related to the needs for 
teachers two generations ago than to the needs of the present and 
the immediate future. A related symptom is that many states have 
not a single teacher educator who specializes in allied health 
occupations, although this has been an area of extreme teacher 
shortage for at least ten years. 

Closely related to this problem is the fact that fewer than 
half of the states have conducted even the most rudimentary study of 
the supply and demand for vocational education professionals* Indeed, 
many states act as if they had no information even as to the supply 
of teachers, although they have for the past two years transmitted 
to the federal government dc\ta on enrolments and completions of pre- 
service vocational teacher education programs. It would appear that 
they act as if they either lack confidence in their own data, or are 
unaware of its significance in the allocation of resources. 

This suggests that high priority needs to be given to Federal 
encouragement of studies for the determination of needs for various 
types of vocational education professional personnel. A start in 
this direction has been made by the USOE requirement of the past two 
years that each state submit a vocational teacher education annual and 



five-year plan. At present, however, many of these plans appear to 
be works of fiction, in part because of inadequate data and in part 
because of a lack of expertise in vocational teacher education planning. 

The first national attempt to inquire into state priorities for 
vocational teacher education was initiated by the Bureau of Education Pro 
fessions Development of USOE. This Bureau required each state to 
submit a list of priorities in order to secure EPDA funds for 1971-72. 
Ferns and Voelkner (1972, p. 8) reported the first priorities of states 
in descending order of preference: 

"1. Updating teaching methods and competence of in-service personnel 

2. Teacher development for the disadvantaged. 

3. Updating pre-service programs. 

4. Career education. 

5. Working with counselor personnel. 

6 . Development of coordinators . 

7. Upgrading administrative personnel, and 

8. Educational-industrial personnel exchange programs." 

This list gives no indication of recognition that high priority 
needs to be given to the planning and implementation of adequate data 
collection procedures, and to the development of a small cadre of 
vocational teacher education planners. 

Before vocational teacher education plans can be formulated 
fully in any state, and certainly before they can be fully inple- 
mented, it is necessary to have thre^, groups in opert:tion: 



a. A policy formulating, administrative group charged with 
responsibility for determining the quantity and quality of 
vocational teachers needed In a state, and having authority 
to resolve conflicts of Interest among vocational teacher 
education Institutions. This group should report to the 
state director of vocational education, and should have 
close ties to the chief state school officer and to the 
state agency for higher education* 

b. A liaison group made up of one representative of each 
institution in the state which purports to prepare or up- 
grade vocational education professional personnel. The 
liaison group should meet at least quarterly, and probably 
monthly, with the state staff to plan and to report on im- 
provements in vocational teacher education. All official 
contacts between the state vocational education department 
staff and the teacher education institution should go 
through this one institutional representative. 

c. An advisory group made up of laymen and vocational teachers, 
administrators, and other professional perisonnel. The ad- 
visory group should meet with the liaison group and the state 
staff at least semi-annually to provide advice with regard 

to the efficiency of vocational teacher education programs 
in the state. 

Most state-wide planning for vocational education professional 
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development will be concerned with implementing pre-service education 
and with providing incentives for the implementation of in-service 
education. Implementation of in-service education is likely to con- 
tinue to be the responsibility of local education agencies. One incen- 
tive for accomplishing this task should be a state-wide requirement 
that each local educational agency submit one-year and five-year 
professional development plans, together with data on how past plans 
have been implemented. Another requirement might well be the provision 
of incentives (eg. increased pay) to individual teachers who prepare 
and who carry out individual one and five-year plans of personal 
development. 

Another area of high priority is the production of curriculum 
materials for the education of academic administrators and teachers 
who will be involved in career education. While they will not be 
involved directly in the vocational education phase of career educa- 
tion, they need to understand the relationship of all of career edu- 
cation's components. A similar need exists for the education of 
vocational educators about their relationships to the non-vocational 
components of career education. 

Each institution of higher education which purports to prepare 
teacher educators should include in its progr^im education regarding 
the goals, methodology and evaluation of teacher education progra?u? 

Admlniatrative Structure 
The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 1917 established 
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federal aid to states for vocational education. It was also the 
first substantial piece of legislation which recognized the need 
for education personnel development. Each state was required to 
spend a portion of its federal aid on the "training of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or of teachers 
of trade, industrial or home economics subjects". The training 
of supervisors or directors of trade, industrial or home economics 
subjects was 'not authorized. This disparate treatment of the vari- 
ous parts of vocational education was characteristic both of the 
legislation and of the administrative structure of vocational 
education for the next fifty years. One result has been that a 
hifeh proportion of vocational leadership has come from these 
favored fields. 

Periodically, additional subject fields were added to the federal 
vocational education legislation until it now covers every non-pro- 
fessional occupation which requires less than a baccalaureate degree 
for the beginning worker. Until the passage of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, however, money which was appropriated for one field 
of vocational education (eg. agricultural education) could not be 
used for the education of teachers in another field (eg. trade and 
iudustrial education). It is still true today that any vocational 
education funds which are used for vocational teacher education are 
necessarily subtracted from the funds available for administration 
and for program operation. 

University-based Programs 

Despite thefts handicaps, substantial programs of vocational 
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teacher education began to evolve. A typical pattern was for the 
state board of vocational education to approach each publicly 
supported university in its state to enquire as to its interest in 
offering vocational teacher education programs. Almost univei'sally 
the answer was "y^s", provided that no degree was to be conferred 
and that the state board of vocational education would pay the entire 
cost. Baccalaureate degrees in each of the parts of vocational edu- 
cation did not come to be commonly offered until the mid- 1940' s and 
many universities today have never incorporated vocational teacher 
education programs into their regular budgets, but still depend on 
an annual subsidy from federal funds through the State Board. 

A few states administered vocational teacher education through 
their state office, but the lure of college credits (if not regular 
degrees) dictated that most vocational teacher education be offered 
undisr university auspices. The most common structure on the univer- 
sity campus was for each &acet of vocational teacher education to 
go to the college or department which was willing to offer appropriate 
courses. Thus teacher education for vocational agriculture teachers 
tended to go to colleges of v^griculture; vocational home economics 
to the school of home economics; distributive education and business 
education to the college of commerce and business administration, etc. 
Trade and industrial education, however, had no close counterpart on the 
university campus, so it tended to be put with engineering, education, 
or applied science. 

This organizational structure would not have been too undesir- 
^ able if it had not been complicated by earlier political decisions in 
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higher education. Quite often, the best or only school of agriculture 
was in one town, the school of cotnmerce in another town, while almost 
every little college in the state purported to offer a program in 
home economics. The result was that vocational teacher education 
was fragmented geographically to such an extent tha*: most states 
have nou been able to pull it together, and will be unlikely to do 
so without federal incentives. Even where all parts of vocational 
teacher education exist on the same campus, inter-college rivalries 
within the university are such that a coordinated, coherent program 
of vocational teacher education is difficult to arrange. If, for 
example, a program for preparing vocational education administrators 
is proposed, it is too often true that each department which trains 
vocational education teachers feels that it must offer at least two 
courses to each student, and is unwilling to trust another department 
to provide an advisor to the student. 

Progress is beginning to be made, however. At least twelve 
departments of vocational teacher education have been established, and 
coordinating mechanisms have been created in most other universities 
to plan programs which cut across departmental lines. 

St^F.te Departments of Vocational Education 

The basic responsibility for vocational teacher competency lies • 
with the state department of vocational education, "ince 1917 it has 
he.i responsible for preparing periodically a state plan which indi- 
cated how it would spend federal vocational education funds* A re- 
quired feature of this state plan was a section which spec ::ied the 
qualifications of teachers, administrators and teacher educators. 



This latter feature allowed the state department to pass on the 
qualifications of university personnel. Although universities were 
sensitive about having professors screened (and in some cases hired) 
by state office people, this was probably a good idea in the early 
days, when vocational education teacher education was so foreign to 
standard university concepts. 

What was inconsistent, however, was that the criteria for teacher 
educators were so dissimilar in agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industrial education and other vocational education fields. The stand- 
ards for teachers, supervisors ^ and teacher educators within any one 
field appeared to be much more similar than did the standards for any 
one of these three types of personnel across fields. For example, 
the qualifications of teachers, supervisors, and teacher educators 
of agriculture were very similar, while the qualifications of teachers 
were very different in agriculture from those in trades and industries. 
This in turn arosa from the essentially autonomous administrative 
structures for agricultural education, distributive education, etc. 
within each state department of vocational education and their close 
relationships with similar groups in USOE. Very different philosophies 
of and goals for vocational teacher education grew up within each of 
these enclaves. No one was responsible for training administrators and 
teacher educators who could wcrk well with all facets of the program. 

j^ince 1968, however, this has begun to change. Under the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, states were required to submit plans 
for vocational teacher education. In the beginning, these were largely 
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works of fiction, for states hr»d no effective concept of either 
supply or demand which extended beyond a belated response to the 
anguished cries of local administrators who could not hire compe- 
tent teachers; at the last minute. Virtually no long-range planning 
was done beyond the compilation of lists of vocational teachers who 
were teaching despite not having completed a series of ^'required*' 
pre-service teacher education courses. The result of this type of 
"planning" was a call to an appropriate teacher education department 
to establish a course at a convenient geographic center, and a letter 
to each teacher on the list, threatening loss of teache^- certification 
if the course were not completed. 

Increasingly, states are establishing a unit on vocational teacher 
education within the state department, with responsibility for all of 
vocational teacher education. A typical early activity of such a unit 
is the formation of a state-wide liaison committee made up of one or 
more vocational teacher educators from each university offering one or 
more such programs. Such liaison committees often begin by providing 
their membership an opportunity to become acquainted for the first time, 
and then progress toward such activities as compiling a list of the num- 
bers of gr.^^uatfca from each institution. A few liaison committees are 
actively involved in determining what types of teachers are needed, and 
in modx^ying the size and content of programs to meet these needs. 

The principal operational problem of such units seems to be that 
when a crisis arises (and they arise frequently) in some other part of 
the state vocational education department, the EPD personnel are 



assigned tasks and even continuing responsibilities which have little o 
nothing to do with EPD, 

U. S. Office of Education 

Until the mid-1960 's, the administrative structure of USOE was 
almost identical to that described in the preceding few paragraphs. 
This is understandable, since most state patterned their organization 
after that used at the federal level. 

One of the methods for bringing about uniformity within each 
field (but not across fields) of vocational education was the annual 
regional conference of vocational educators within each field of spe- 
cialization. These conferences were, until the early 19'>0's, firmly 
under the control of a subject-matter specialist from Washington, who 
enunciated the current national policies on teacher education in his 
field. Any coordination which existed across fields of specialization 
occurred only on Tiajor policy issues which attracted the attention of 
the federal director of vocational education. 

During the 1950 's the programming of the regional vocational edu 
cation conference was gradually shifted to allow more control by parti- 
cipants. This began to develop some differences in approach act\. s 
regional lines, but before this could have substantial effects, the 
regional conferences were abandoned. Since the mid-1960 's there has 
been no regional organization for vocational educatic.:, although the 
USOE maintains regional offices in each of ten cities across the nation 

A major change in federal organization occurred during the late 
1960 *s following the passage of the Education Professions Development 



Act. A decision was made to establish a Bureau of Education Profes- 
sions Development (BEPD) to »:.dminister this Act, and within the Bureau 
a Branch for Vocational Teacher Education was created. For the first 
time this appeared to unify thr; administration of all fields of 
vocational teacher ed ication at the national level. 

At about the same tiir.e, the predecessor to the current Bureau 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education (BAVTE) was created. 
This Bureau had two major groups which were concerned with vocational 
teachers. The Division of Vocational Education was the lineal descen- 
dant of the group which had administered teacher education in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trades and industries since 1917. It opposed 
the creation of the Branch for Vocational Teacher Education within BEPD 
on the ground that only one group should administer funds for vocational 
teaching and for vocational teacher education. It lost that battle, 
but still has hopes of winning the next one. Since USOE has had a long 
history of reshuff 1. ng its branches at frequent intervale^ it is not 
unreasonable to expect that these shifts in structure will continue. 
The latter Bureau (BAVIE) has maintained a small unit responsible for 
keeping abreast of vocational teacher education, perhaps in part to 
be prepared for the possibility that the responsibility for vocational 
teacher education will be returned from BEPD teacher education to voca- 
tional education. This unit could be expanded rapidly if administrative 
responsibility were given to it. 

But this IS not tb?. end of administrative complications within 
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USOE. A second Division within BAVTE is responsible for instiutional 
manpower training under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) . 
Funds for this act are appropriated to the U.S. Depaicment of Labor, but 
a portion is transferred to USOE for operation of manpower training 
programs which are organized on an instutlonal basis (those which are 
conducted in school-like settings as opposed to those conducted on the 
job) and for training and technical assistance projects. Initially, 
these funds were provided to the states for purchase of EPD services 
from existing teacher education institutions, but little service could 
be found which was suitable for professionals working with a disadvan- 
taged clientele.. Consequently a decision was made to establish a new 
network of EPD facilities. Some three private, non-profit organizations 
were established for this purpose, and were supported directly from USOE. 
Over a period of several years these have been phased out or have been 
absorbed in part by existing institutions. As of September, 1972, there 
were eight AMIDS, two at universities, two at post-secondary technical 
institutes (one public and one private) , two in state departments of 
education, and two in private-non-profit organizations which were creat- 
ed for non-MDTA purposes. Each state receives funds from USOE for pur- 
chase of AMIDS services, and the states which have AMIDS facilities 
within their borders receive additional funds for contracts for basic 
AMIDS operation. Contracts are renegotiated annually, based on past 
performance, need for future services, and availability of funds. Con^ 
tracts can be and have been terminated and awarded to other groups. 
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It is believed that the most cr ..:Tnon sources of AMIDS staff members 
are industrial training fiap.-^tments and public and private schools. 
Hard data on backgrounds were not available. Minority group members 
are far more frequently represented in AMIDS than in universities. 
None har tenure, but when one considers that at the end of the con- 
tract year they often have not known from one month to the next that 
funds would be available for their salaries, turnover has not been 
too great. All initial appointments must be approved in advance and 
performance is evaluated frequently by the USOE staff. 

The reasons given for beginning to develop a separate AMIDS struc- 
ture, rather than using existing teacher education programs, include 
the following. Most universities were: 

a. unqualified, especially in teaching how to work with dis- 
advantaged individuals. 

b. busy providing pre-service programs for vocational education, 

c. interested primarily in instruction on a campus, rather than 
in providing instruction on the site where the teachers work, 

d. not interested in using the latest methods of industrial and 
military training, 

^. more interested in sp'^ester-long courses for credit than in 
short, intensive instruction designed to meet a specific need. 

fp too interested in academic credentials when recruiting new staff. 

An unstated, but probably influential factor, was the antipathy 
of certain Department of Labor officials to vocational education 
programs in comprehensive schools and a desire to avoid contaminating 
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MDT staff through exposure to instructors who believe comprehensive 
schools are desirable. 

Each of the stated reasons appears to have considerable validity, 
but apparently the Federal AMIDS group now feels that they can best 
be overcome by contracting with existing institutions rather than creating 
new institutions. The reason for this very recent change in emphasis 
could not be determined. One reason may be that at least one of the 
old AMIDS centers appeared to be more interested in establishing a 
private consulting firm to ^erve industry than in performing its 
original mission. 

The AMIDS appears to have made considerable progress in solving 
all of the problems stated above, though the first one is far from a 
complete solution. They have also succeeded in creating a new pro- 
blem while not solving an old one: 

a. they have not striven to build continuing careers for the 
teachers they have trained. 

b. the teachers they train seem to have many of the same 
criticisms of AMIDS teacher educators that in-school voca- 
tional educators have of the performance of university 
teacher educators. (The BAVTE AMIDS staff disagrees with 
this conclusion because the feedback they received from 
institutions they serve is positive. Both points of view 
might be correct. Institutions seek the best service they 
can obtain. If in-service programs from universities are 



ineffectual, a slightly better competitor should receive 
positive feedback.) 

AMIDS reported that it trained 70,000 people in Fiscal Yeav 1972. 
The unduplicated count of AMIDS trainees i not known, but duplications 
are believed to amount to no more than five percent. The average length 
of training is not known, nor is the cost to the federal government per 
trainee. One AMIDS center estimates that its budget permits an expen- 
diture of about eight times as much per MDT staff memb/er as per voca- 
tional education teacher. This higher level of funding, the obvious 
willingness to stop funding those EPD programs which do not produce 
results, and the almost complete freedom from hide-bound university 
staffing practices are succeeding in building a model which, while not 
perfect, deserves emulation. 

Obviously AMIDS and university vocational teacher educators have a 
great deal to learn from each other. Unfortunately, the latter hardly 
knows that the former exists, and the former seemed determined until 
recently to disassociate itself from the latter. Aa example of a highly 
desirable form of cooperation was the recent program of 32 workshops, 
serving 1091 participants, for vocational teachers of handicapped and 
disadvantaged students throughout the nation. Funds were provided 
through DVTE, and AMIDS ran the workshops. A similar program for 
vocational teacher educators would be highly desirable. 

Education Professions Development for Health Occupations Programs 

As noted in Chapter III, it was not until the 1950 's that 



vocational education paid significant attention to preparation for 
the health occupations. Most of these occupations had been con- 
sidered "professional," and hence were excluded from consideration by 
the various Federal vocational acts. The few that clearly were not 
professional were simply, ignored by most vocational educators. For 
a variety of reasons v^^cational educators began to develop programs 
for certain occupations in the nursing field after W, Wo II, The 
little training which was provided for teacher's of these occupatior^. 
was conducted by tictdes and industry teacher educators because this 
was the section of vocational education which traditionally had been 
responsible for new programs which did not fit well elsewhere. 

Gradually the state and federal vocational education establish- 
ment began to acquire staff who were concerned first with nursing 
and secondly with "other allied health occupations" which required 
less than a baccalaureate degree for entrance o* 



* The difficulties involved in wording this sentence accurately are 
indicative of some of the legislative and identity problems faced 
in this area. The occupational education programs in BAVTE are 
limited by law to those occupations which are non-professional and 
which require less than a baccalaureate for entry-level employment. 
Thus they cannot prepare physicians or dentists or the teachers of 
physicians or dentists. All nurses, even though most c :e trained in 
less-than-baccalaureate programs, would appear to be excluded on 



the ground that they are professionsls. But no, the Commissioner has 
ruled that they are eligible. Nurses, as do other powerful medical 
gro!'ps, prefer to have their own special legislation and resist beinj; 
included among "allied health occupations". At the same time, certain 
of the "allied health occupations", eg. medical technologists, require 
a baccalaureate degree, and hence cannot be touched by BAVTE. Both 
the Public Health Service (PHS) and BAVTE deny that they have a 
gentleman's (or lady's) agreement that PHS will not engage in pre-servic 
teacher education though both agree that BAVTE has no taoney for such 
programs. 



Before they had progressed much beyond the stage of supporting state 
and national conferences on teacher education in health occupr..tions, 
a new development occurred: Congress began to pass legislation deal-* 
ing with all types of health manpower and assigned responsibilities 
for different programs to almost every Cabinet. Department and to 
several independent commissions and agencies. These acts led to the 
establishment of a new federal, regional, and state bureaucracy 
concerned with health manpower in relationship to the traditional 
health professions, which in turn led to the placing of certain 
responsibilities for education professions development for health in 
the Public Health Service (and a few ather agencies) instead of USOE. 
To date none of these agencies has established a special branch for 
this function. Nevertheless, PHS has been quite active in improv- 
ing the quality of instruction in the more traditional health 



professions through a number of units and programs. And the PHS 
Division of Allied Health Manpower has indicated its willingness 
to consider certain "special projects grants" for health occupations 
education professions development. Apparently this is the source 
a recently announced $100,000 contract to the Arizona Hospital and 
Research Foundation to develop instructional programs to improve 
te&^ching effectiveness of allied health educators. This is the only 
significant EPD for vocational health occupations programs which we 
have been able to find thus far in PHS, but the search is continuing. 
It is probable that a number of grants and contracts have health 
occupations EPD as part of their activities, but there is no single 
source for this information. 

Indirectly, the Federal government has been responsible for a 
small amount of vocational teacher education through the Regional 
Medical Programs which it supports. These 55 RMP*s are each 
responsible for improving the delivery of health service? in a 
specific geographic area. Several of them have seen the need for 
vocational education professions development and have supported 
significant programs to meet this need. Unfortunately, there is no 
effective means of coordinating these efforts or of exchanging 
information effectively across RMP geographic boundaries. Indeed, 
PHS disavows EPD activities by RMP*s, 

BAVTE staff members feel strongly that PHS should not conduct 
pre-service or in-service education programs for health occupations 
teachers. They would gladly accept PHS funds for traiaeeships for 



BAVTE-sponsored education professlo'as development, but PHS does not 
appear ea^^er to do this* Unless BAVTE acquires discretionary funds 
from some source, It appears likely that both pre-servlce and In-ser- 
vice education In this field are likely to continue to be completely 
Inadequate, both quantitatively and qualitatively. In the entire 
country there are only sixteen Institutions which claim to have voca- 
tional health occupations teacher educatlo programs. Of these, only 
six have any degree of comprehensiveness, and four of the six began 
operation in 1972* The total pre-servlce output in Fiscal Year 1971 
was 272 teachers, and the output is not much higher now. The four new 
programs are funded on a temporary basls^ principally from BEPD grants 
to the states Involved. As nearly as can be determined, the recurring 
funds for health occupations EPD from the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 (which go from BAVTE to the states) tend to be used to 
pay for teacher education for the occasional nurse who it allowed to 
enroll in a tiadcs and industries course which is not designed to 
meet her needs. None of this money is controlled directly by BAVTE, 
since it is part of an allocation by formula to each state. The little 
money spent nationally for EPD in health occupations is devoized 
almost entirely to in-service (3,467 enrolled), rather than pre-^service 
teacher education (478 enrolled). 

Figure IV-1 indicates something of the relationships among four 
of the parts cf the Department of HEW which have responsibilities for 
education personnel development. Undoubtedly the greatest unmet need 
for personnel development for teachers is in the nursing and allied 
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health area. The majority of what is bei'Hg cone to meet this need 
is being accomplished by a few universities ari professional associ- 
af'.ons who receive funds fro:.u the sources mentioned above, p.lus the 
Kellogg Foundation, which is one of the few sources of leadership for 
EPD in this field. It hardly seems reasonable, however, that the 
Federal government's activities in this important area are so lacking 
in coordination. The absence of a coordinated effort is undoubtedly an 
important factor which keeps the needs in this field at such a critical 
level. Ont of the most frustrating problems encountered in preparing 
this report was the almost complete lack of awareness that EPD needs it? 
this field wero. in any way different from the needs for preparing prac-- 
titioners. Consequently Federal health agencies had no rec 'ds of EPD 
programs, and were unaware of their omission when programs had not been 
initiated. 

Department of Defense and Other Governmental Agencies 
Almost every cabinet Department and many independent governmental 
agencies maintain facilities for training persons for occupations 
which require less than the baccalaureate degree for ent::ance. Many 
of these departments and agencies have rudimentary programs for train- 
ing the staff to conduct these vocational education programs. By far 
the largest and best developed, however are the vocational teacher 
education programs of the Departmentment of Defense. Each branch of the 
armed forces operates numerous vocational schools designed to prepare 



enlisted raen and officers for specialized duties. Almost viithout 
exception these schools operate short-term intensive vocational 
teacher education programs for their own teachers. These programs 
concentrate almost exclusively on pedagogy (methods of organizaing 
material, methods of teaching, evaluation of teaching, etc.). Tech- 
nical competence is acq aired on the job, or through attendance in 
the same technical course which later will be taught. Course con- 
tent is carefully structured by curriculum specialists; the process 
of instruction is monitored frequently by supervisors; evaluation is 
conducted by specialists; and research on the entire process is 
supervised by thoroughly qualified research specialists. As compared 
with public or private vocational school teaching, instruction in the 
armed forces is much more carefully controlled, and the expertise of 
the instructor is supplemented extensively by specialists* Vocational 
educators inside and outside the armed forces are generally unaware 
of vhat is going on outside their zone of immediate concern. 

Local School Organizatio n 
Local education agencies typically have no administrative struc- 
ture designed to facilitate vocational teacher education. An obvious 
reason for this is related to economy of scale - most local education 
agencies are not large enough to be able to afford a specialized voca- 
tional teacher education staff. This must not be the sole reason, 
however. In the nineteen twenties and thirties several large city 
school systems employed vocational teacher educators. In some cities 
these staff members were responsibile to the local director of 
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vocational education. In others they were assigned to a locally con- 
trolled teacher education colL-'je which also prepared teachers in 
academic fields. Invariably these teacher educatos.s covered only a 
portion of vocational education, eg. distributive education or home 
economics education. 

The local vocational teacher educator appears to have been a 
casualty of inadequate local school finances. Given a choice between 
spending a limited budget on teaching or on teacher education, School 
systems almost invariably chose the former. Almost all local teacher 
education colleges became state financed and controlled, and teacher 
educators who had been res'^ponsible to the local director of vocational 
education were shifted to a nearby college budget. The net effect is 
that local public schools have virtually no control over the teacher 
education which they need to enable them to operate more efficiently. 
The small amount of in-service education that goes on is directed oc. 
a part-time basis by administrators 'vho are overburdened with other 
more pressing duties and have not been prepared for this task. 
Barlow (1972a) has excellent suggestiomj for in-service programs. 
.1 Professional Associations 

The only organizations which have vocational teacher education 
as a principal task, and which are available universally to vocational 
teachers, are the professional associations in the field. These are 
of three types: specialized teacher education, specialized subject 
matter, and general. 

The specialized teacher education types at the national level 
^ bear such titles as the National Association of Industrial and 
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Technj.cal Teacher Educators and the National Association of Office 
Education Teacher Educators. As their name implies, their membership 
usually is made up of teacher educators rather than teachers. 

The specialized subject matter types have names such as the 
Americar Home Economics Association and the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion. At the state level, similar organizations exist. Both state 
and national organizations of this type usually include hyth teachers 
and teacher educators from one field of vocational education, together 
with members from outside vocational education. 

General organizations are limited to the American ^IJocational 
Association and its state affiliates. Most teacher educators belong 
to state and national organizations of each of these types. Most of 
these organizations limit their teacher education activities to a 
professional journal, an annual convention and to specialized con- 
ference convened on an ad hoc basis to consider pressing problems. 

The American Vocational Association, as the largest and oldest 
of these professional associations is particularly worthy of study. 
Its organization is built around largely autonomous divisions bearing 
the traditional titles of agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industrial education, etc« As each division enrols 1000 members it 
is entitled to a vice-president and a seat on the powerful executive 
committee. Each division operates its own portion of the convention 
program and is allotted space in the professional journal. Each 
member is allowed to belong to one and only one division, even though 
his responsibilities may cover two, three, or all areas of vocational 
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education. With this type of structure and control, professional 
consideration of such general concerns as philosophy, goals, research, 
evaluation., and administration is difficult to achieve. Recently, an 
effort has been made to create departments (eg, teacher education) 
which cut across divisional lines to give attention to common interests 
and this, alone, is helping substantially to integrate the goals and 
planning of vocational teacher education programs. Teacher education 
is rarely addressed directly in the professional journal of AVA, but 
numerous descriptions of innovative programs are presented, presumably 
to encourage teachers and administrators to reconsider and possibly 
to change what they are now doing. 

Administrators have been for many years organized into associations 
of state directors and of local directors of vocational education. 
Their activities seldom are concerned with teacher- education or with 
the training of administrators. 

National Center for Leadership Develop -r^ent 

The National Center for Vocational Education Research at The 
Ohio State University has assumed a consfiderable amount of responsibility 
for leadership development in vocational education. At one time "and 
Leadership Developr.ent" was added to its title, but this han been 
dropped. Nevertheless their work in this field has continued • 

The activity of longest standing has been the series of six 
annual National Teacher Education Seminars, These seminars attract, 
some 500 vocational educators from all parts of the country* The 
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National Center provides the program, but does not pay expenses 
of the registrants. 

Equally important is the work of the Center in identifying 
teacher competencies. Competency-based modules for teacher educa- 
tion are being developed by the Center in cooperation with Missouri 
and Oregon State Universities. 

Types of Programs 
P re-service Professional Development 

Any type of teacher, in order to be effective, must acquire 
a certain degree of competence both in the subject matter to be 
taught and in the pedagogical techniques of determining student 
needs and orgcinizing, presenting, and evaluating instruction. In 
the teaching of academic subjects, the former is emphasized at the 
collegiate level. The latter is emphasized more and more in the 
instruction of younger and younger groups of students. Presumably 
this is true because older, more advanced students can learn in 
spj'te of poor pedagogical techniques, while the advanced levels 
of instruction require higher levels of subject matter sophistication if 
the student is to keep learning. A third component which is demanded 
universally in the preparation of professional personnel for academic 
instruction is general edr.cation. It often pre-empts from one-third to one- 
half of the pre-service program. 



Some authorities have maintained that vocational instructors 
must master two occupations: that of worker and that of teacher. 
In reality, however, state vocational certification rules appear 
to have emphasized the former (experience as a worker), while 
employment practices by local education agencies have emphasized 
completion of baccalaureate degree teacher education programs. The 
latter places significant stress on general education. 

The effectiveness of state or of local determin^.^ix)n of the 
desirable qualifications of vocational teachers depends VcT^av^^con- 
siderable extent of the relationship of lihe supply and demand for 
each of the specialized groups of vocational teachers. Clearly 
there is a close relationship between the supply of vocational 
teachers and the proportion of employed teachers who hold bac- 
calaureate degrees o (See Table IV-l)o The percentage of voca- 
tional teachers holding the baccalaureate ranges from 94 plus for 
agriculture , home economics , office occupations and distributive 
education teachers to less than 407© for trades and industries tea- 
chers. Health occupations and technical education teachers are 
intermediate, with the percentage of baccalaureates falling 
between 50 and 60. 

It is probable, however, that variations of supply of teachers 
are due to a third factor: wide discrepancies in numbers of grad- 
uates of pre-service programs, A comparison of Tables IV-1 and 



Table IV-1 



Vocational Education Teachers Who Hold Academic Degrees 
All Levels of Instruction Combined 
Spring, 1969 

Vocational Field Baccalaureate Other No 

or higher degree Degree * Degree 

Agriculture 95.2% 2.5% 2.3% 

Home Economics 94.8 3.5 1.7 

Office Occupations 94.7 3.5 1.8 

Di^mbutive Education 94.2 3.2 2.6 

Te(fhnical Education 58.9 11.2 29.9 

Health Occupations 52.5 38.0 3.5 

Trades and Industry 39.8 21.8 38.4 

Total 74.2 12.9 12.9 

Ferns and Voelkner, 1972, p. 41 



* Probably includes associate degrees , .certificates and diplomas 
from community colleges, hospitals, and industry-based programs. 
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Table IV- 2 

Vocational Education Professionals: Employed, Receiving Baccalaureates, 
and Completing State Plan Pre-Service Requirements 



Number 
Employed 
In 1971 
(1) 



Received 
Baccalaureates 
In 1970(2) 



Number 



% 



Completed State 
Plan Pre-service 
Requirements 
In 1971 (1) 



Number 



Agriculture 12,910 

Home Economics 38,105 

Office Occupations- 
Business Education 49,363 

Distributive Education 11,974 

Technical Education 14,750 

Health Occupations 12,613 

Trades and Industry 59,065 

Others 6,540 

Total 



1,460 
6,134 

8,590 
432 

N.A. 



1,383 



12 
18 

19 
4 



1,644 
7,519 

3,262 
1,048 
321 
272 
2,247 
536 



211,550 17,999 9 17,708 

(1) USOE Summary Data, Vocational Education, 1971, p. 3 and 4... 

(2) Ferns, 1972, p. 45 
N. A. = Not Available' 
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IV-2 shows clearly that those vocational programs which employ high 
proportions of teachers with baccalaureates tend also to be the 
vocational programs which have a high output of pre-service teacher 
education programs in relationship to the number of vocational tea- 
chers employedp Baccalaureate pre-service teacher education pro- 
grams in agriculture, home economics, and business education- 
office occupations are preparing annually in excess of ten percent 
of the total numbers of vocational teachers employed in these 
specialties 0 Business and home economics, however, are special 
cases since a high proportion of graduates of these programs enter 
non-vocational teaching,, Teacher education programs in distributive 
education are relatively small, but teachers in this, field apparently 
are able to substitute non-teacher education baccalaureates. More 
than 907o of the teachers in this field hold at least a four-year 
degree, and more than nine percent of. these teachers completed state 
plan pre-service programs in 1970 » 

In every field of vocational education except one, more teachers 
are completing state-plan pre-service requirements than are complet- 
ing baccalaureates. At first glance this might seem to indicate that 
all persons receiving baccalaureates in vocational teacher education 
actually enter teaching, but when Table IV-3 is considered, this is 
obviously not the case. What is happening is that in every field of 
vocational education teachers are recruited from sources other than 
baccalaureate teacher education* 
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It should be noted that within the broad categories shown in 
these two tables there are hidden considerable shortages of pro-service 
output in certain specialties. For example, only 527 teachers of 
gainful home economics completed pre-service requirements during 1970. 
Another distortion lies in the fact that ihe baccalaureate output of 
home economics and business education teachers must supply sizeable 
programs of non-voca t iona 1 instruction, especially in grades 7 - 10, 

A major factor often overlooked in statistics on output of pre- 
service programs is that a substantial proportion of teacher education 
graduates do not enter teaching immediately, and a smaller but signi- 
ficant group never enter teaching. Table IV-3 shows clearly that the 
proportion entering teaching is particularly low for females in agri- 
culture, trades and industry, and industrial arts. That this is not 
exclusively a female phenomenon is shown by the lower proportion 
of male than female home economics graduates who enter teaching. 
Rather, this failure to enter teaching seems to be related to comple- 
tion- of teacher education in a field in which your sex is a distinct 
minority. 

These minority members not only are less likely to enter teaching, 
but they are also far more likely to drop out of sight. For female 
minority group graduates, the proportion about whom nothing is known 
is invariably above 50. Research is needed to determine whether or not 
these results are due to sex segregation excluding these minority persons 
from employment in teaching, or due to personality charac'ter istics 
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Table IV- 3 



Occupation on November 1, 1969 of Persons VTho Were Graduated Between 
September 1, 1968 and August 31, 1969 With Qualifications For Standard 
Secondary School Certificates 



Field 


Sex 


Percent 


percent 


Percent 


' No 


N 






Teaching 


Seeking 


In Non- 


Infor- 










Teaching 


Teaching 


mation 










Jobs 


Jobs 






Agriculture 


M 




<; 




19 7 


1,275 


F 


21 1 


n. 9 


7.9 


56.5 


115 




Total 


^0 7 


1 7 


00 Q 


22 7 


1 390 


Business Educatiou 


M 




1 .7 


21.6 


16.5 


2,281 




F 


58.0 


2.6 


20.2 


19.2 


5,655 




Total 


58.6 


2.4 


20.6 


18.4 


7,936 


Distributive Education M 


71.9 


.3 


16.2 


11.6 


345 




F 


59.8 


.0 


14.7 


25.5 


102 




Total 


69.1 


.2 


15.9 


14.8 


447 


Home Economics 


M 


40.9 


.0 


31.8 


27.3 


22 




F 


59.2 


3.4 


21.1 


16.3 


6,217 




Total 


59.2 


3.3 


21.1 


16.4 


6,239 


Trades and Industry 


M 


44.2 


.4 


17.5 


37.9 


530 




F 


22.5 


1.1 


20.2 


56.2 


89 




Total 


41.0 


.5 


18.0 


40.5 


619 


Industrial Arts 


M 


71.4 


.9 


15.7 


12.0 


3,808 




F 


13.8 


3.8 


8.6 


73.8 


80 




Total 


70.2 


.9 


15.6 


13.3 


3,888 


Secondary Education, 


M 


64.0 


2.2 


17.2 


16.6 


52,090 


all fields 


F 


61.1 


3.5 


16.9 


18.5 


67,933 




Total 


62.3 


2.9 


17.1 


17.7 


120,023 



;ource: Ferns, 1972, p. 38. 



which encouraged them to enroll in a program in which uhey knew they 
would be a trOnority, 

The proV'O "tion of trained vocational teachers who are seeking, 
but have not found a teaching job is very small, except for female 
agriculture teachers. While differences between fields are probably 
somewhat indicative of relative imbalance between supply and demand, 
the differences are so small as to be of questionable importance. 
Only in home economics was the percentage of those seeking teaching 
jobs above the average for all secondary teachers. When we consider 
that a 2% unemployment rate is considered to be near the minimum 
which can exist in our economy regardless of the number of jobs avail- 
able, these rates below one percent are phenomenally low. Indeed, 
they are so low as to indicate that considerable damage is likely ,v ^ 
being done to the program of vocational education because of a Jshort-. 
age of pr£-service education program graduates in^most, if not ail, 
fields of vocational instruction. . 

The figures on the percentage of graduates who have taken noji-^ 
teiiching jobs are difficult to interpret. If a graduate has an- 
opportunity to choose between a teaching and a non-teaching job, 
presumably he or she will choose the one which appears most attractive 
to that individual. Thus relative working con'iitions, as well as 
availability of jobs, affect decisions not to enter teaching. If 
a high proportion of peo^^le in a field choose jobs outside teaching, 
then pay and other working conditions in teaching may be rel'atively 



unsatisfactory. It is clear, however, that opportunities for employ- 
ment in nor^- teaching positions vary with the state of the economy, 
and are seldom, if aver, equal from one field of vocational special- 
ization to another 0 For example, non- teaching jobs for teachers who 
are nurses are usually more frequent than non- teaching employment for 
home econamists . 

In-Service Professional Development 
The best available quantitative data on the amount of in-service 
education for vocational educators are presented in Tcjle IV-4. There 
is one glaring error, which shows twice as many '*other" teachers 
enrolled in in-service programs, as the total shown as being employ- 
ed, Moreovei:, we do not know how much trust to place in the remaining 
figures because it is rumored that in a few states the in-servica 
figures are pure estimates. If the figures are reasonably accurate, 
and representative of other years, it appears that from a sixth to 
a half of vocational educators are enrolled in in-service programs at 
some time during each year, and that between two and twenty percent 
complete the state's minimum in-service teacher training requirements 
each year. Low rates of completion are shown in new programs, which 
is to be expected, since staff members probably have been on the job 
only a short time. Unfortunately, no data are available on the quality 
of the in-service training or its duration. Quality almost certainly 
is highly variable, ranging from a lecture in an "institute" arranged 
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Table IV-A ' 

- In-service Vocational Education TeachO' T-viuing Programs 

Fiscal Year 1971 



Vocational Program 



Total 
Teachers 

^ • / 



Snro"^ lees % of 
;. '.Total 
Teachers 



Completions 



USOE Summary Data, Vocational Education , pp.3 and 4, 



% of 

Total 

Teachers 



Total (Unduplicated) . 


211,550 


80,746 


38 


,3;L-,469 


15 


Occupational Programs : 


/ 










Agriculture 


12,910 


i7,284 


56 


• ,2,126 . 


IG 


Distribution 


. 11,974 


4.210 


. 35 


X- • 1,881- 


16 


Health 


12,613 


3,467 


" 27 


. 2,005 


16 


Homemaklag ♦ 


32,735 . ■ 


12,825. - 


39 


.5,753 • 


18 


Home Economics 


5 ,370" 


..1V366 


• 25 


1,024' ■ 


19 


(Gainful) 












Office 


49,363 


10,511 ' . 


21 


3,457 


7 


Technical . 


- 14,750 


•3,219 


21 


.. 2,-021 • 


14 


Traces and Industry' 


59,065 


20,792 


35 


■10,410 


18 


Other' 


6,540 


12,960 


• 198 ! 


151- 


'2 


Special Progratnf^ : 












Exemplary 


1,890 


315 


17 


223 


12 


* Prevocational 


7,929 


1,123 


14 


718 


9 


Prepost secondary 


295 


25 - 


8 


7 


2 


^. Remedial 


959 


327 


17 


299 


15 


Cooperative; Part G 


2,803 


827 


30 


310 


11 


Disadvantaged 


11,933 


3,315 


28 


1,355 


11 


. 'Handicapped 


3,609 


1,014 


28 


499 


14 
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by a county superintendent of schools to a carefully planned sequence 
of experience designed by teachers, adr:driistrators and members of the 
community. Duration may range from an hour to several months of full- 
time involvement. Each case coutits equally in the available statistics 

Another matter which does not show adequately in the statistics 
is the apparently increasing tendency of teacher organizations to 
insist that teachers be paid for the time they spend in in-service 
training. One refreshing exception is the accomplishment of several 
orgauizations of teachers of allied health professions which have 
organized a series of three or four-day in-service professional edu- 
cation workshops for which the participants pay a twenty to seventy- 
five dollar enrollment>*f ee. Some pay the fees personally, but in 
other cases their employers pay part of the costs involved. This fee 
makes the workshops nearly self-sustaining. Apparently' the models 
here are the continuing education workshops on technical subjects 
organized and paia for by self-employed physicians- 

The most common type of pay for in-service training of vocational 
education professionals is in college credits which are negotiable in 
terms of continuing increases in salary. Unfortunately, the courses 
for which credit is awarded often are designed not to meet the needs 
of an individual teacher or. school district or community, but rather 
to have some sort of universal applicability, indeed, many univer- 
sities have a finn policy that course work which is designed to meat 
the needs of one community cannot receive college credit. This is 
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Justified on the ground chat before a course Is approved for college 
credit a course outline must be filed and approved. Any course which 
is designed £jpeclfically to meet the needs of an individual case is 
not IIEely t^d^con"f<yrrrr~tTr- a pr e vieug^y- approved outline, and therefore 
no credit can be granted. This is nonsense, of course, since good 
professors n^ver follow the outline anyway, but it is used to justify 
university failures to meet individual and local needs. 

- In order to avoid this problem, many local education agencies o 
have undertaken the Job of determining i7hit:h types of in-service 
experiences should be deemed the equivaleat of a given^ amount of 
college credit ^ and thus deserving of additional salary. Attendance 
at a non-'credit school offered by an equipment manufacturer poses no 
particular problem of conversion to the equivalent of college credit, 
but occupational experience for which a teacher is paid as a worker 
is sotcetimes ruled out on the ground that the participant should not 
be paid twice for the same experience. 

This type of reasoning misses the point. The goal of in-service 

r 

educational development is improved performance in an educational 

j' and performance on the job ought to be the criterion for pay. 

Since we know little about how to do this, the next best solution is o 

pay for satisfactory completion of a carefully designed plan for 

individual professional development. One-year and five-year planning 

for vocational education institutions is now well accepted. One and 

flve--year plans for individual professional developiknt are just as 
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logical. Such plans should be developed by the individual and his 
or her supervisor and approved by a group of peers. Evaluation of 
the quality of execution of the plans should be judged by the same 
group, with administrator, student, and community review of crieria 
and performance. j 

Rather than using future pay increases as a means of rewarding 
satisfactory in-service development, ^ few schools have experimented 
with yf;ar-round pay for nine months of teaching plus two months of 
planned in-service development. The longevity of such programs has 
generally not been great, however. The first budget squeeze often 
results in elimination of twelve month pay on the ground that teachers 
are being paid for two or three months of doing nothing. No one seems 
to see any objections, however, to paying one hundred dollars annually 
for the rest of the teacher's working life in return for completion 
of an in-seryice education program completed at age twenty-five or 
thirty. 
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Chapter V 
Utilization of Resources 
Planning 

Effective atilization of resources requires planning, and plan-- 
ning requires determination of needs and available resources, and the 
setting of priorities. Planning, in vocational education personnel 

development cannot proceed independent of planning for vocational 

\ 

education as, a whole. We cannot knpw how many of what kinds of voca- 
tional education personnel will be needed unless Vc have some idea 
of how many of what types of vocational education programs will be 
installed. 

Planning of t^iis latter type has h n virtuaPiy^ non-existent 
until the past three or four years. Instead, it has been>t;^pical 
for local education agencies to institute vocational programs inde- 
pendently, assuming that the teachers and other vocational education 
perscTinel which they will need can be found somehow. 

Fortunately, state-wide planning for vocational education is 
improving rapidly in many parts* of the country. It is now reason- 
ably common to find one-and five-year plans which are based carefully 
on determination of needs, establishment of priorities, creation of 
necessary administrative structures, development of incentives for 
local action, evaluation of results, and feedback of results to 
modify future plans. This study is not the place to review the entire 



process of planning for vocational education. It does seem appro- 
priate to consider the development of plans for vocational education 
personnel development, however* 

Several levels of effectiveness exist In each of the six aspects 
of vocational education personnel development listed below. The first 
level In each of the following lists is the most rudimentary, but it 
exists frequently in various parts of the country. Each succeeding 
level represents a higher level of sophistication and effectiveness. 
Each level is found in one or more parts of the country, but Michigan, 
Ohio and Oklahoma were the states in which a relatively high level of 
effectiveness was noted in each of the six areas. 

Table V-1 

L evels of Planning for Vocational Education Professions Development 
A. Determination of quantitative needs for various types of personnel 
based on: 

1. Assessment of difficulties in placing or employing 
suitable personnel for the current school year. 

2. Linear extrapolation of trends in placing or employing 
suitable personnel. 

3. A more sophisticated projection of needs by forecasting 
either supply or demand, but not both. 

4. Projection of needs by forecasting supply and demand, 
using* data on factors such as geographic mobility, 
proportion of teacher trainees who enter emplojonent 

in vocational education, age of present staff compared 
to retirement age, and expected teacher-pupil ratios. 
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B. Determination of qualitative ncieds for various types of personnel 
based on: 

1. Intuition of an individual or a self-contained group. 

2. Recoramendations of an advisory coiranittee. 

3. Analysis of existing teacher activities and problems, 

4. Forecast of needs based on estimates of types of pro- 
grams likely to exist in the near future. 

C. Structure for vocational education professions development by 
universities: 

1. Independent action by each department in each insti- 
tution. 

2. Coordination of work across departmental lines in each 
institution . 

3. Creation, of a department of vocational education in 
each institution. 

4. Coordination of activities of all institutions in the 
state, or coordination of activities across state lines 
if the states involved are small. 

D. Structure for vocational education professions development in 
local, state and federal agencies. 

1. No specialized structure. Decisions not made or made 
entirely by persons who have other pressing responsibil- 
ities. 

2. One or more persons assigned full-time to planning and 
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fostering professional development. 
3. A distinct administrative unit assigned responsibility for 

determining personnel needs and seeing that they are achieved, 

E, Initial certification of education personnel based ou; 

lo Tabulation of collegiate c irarses and credits and/or years 
of occupational expeiienc;* 

2. Completion of a pattern of preparation approved by 
designated colleges or employers. 

3. Measurement of ability to perform on simulated educational 
tasks • 

F. Continued certification of education personnel based on: 

1. Years of teaching experience. 

2. Completion of a prescribed number of additional college 
courses or hours of occupational experience. 

3. Completion of an extensive supervised internship. 

4. Development and implementation of individual plans for 
professional growth. 

5. Measurement of quality of performance. 



The greatest amount of progress in recent years is noted in the 
structure for vocational education professions development at the 
state level (Area D, Table V-1) . Prior to the passage of the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act, very few-states had administrative 
units charged with the responsibility for fostering vocational educa- 
tion professional development. Using persuasion and the leverage 
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of modest federal funding, half of the states now have such a unit, 
at least on paper, and the number of really effective units has 
multiplied rapidly. 

Another aspect in which rapid change has been noted is in the 
structure for vocational education personnel development in univer- 
sities (Area C, Table V-1),. Before the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, only one or two universities had reached level 
three (creation of a full-range department of vocational education) , 
and many states had divided vocational education responsibilities 
among institutions so that no one university had responsibility for 
a professional development program which covered all aspects of voca- 
tional education. Where this fractioning continues to exist, it is 
very difficult to get beyond level 1 (independent action by each 
department), and the training of administrators who must serve all 
of vocational education is especially difficult. In those institu- 
tions which have responsibilities for all of vocational education, 
the majority have reached level 2, and many have reached level 3. 
This process was aided greatly by Part F, Section 552 (c) , which 
provides that leadership d<*velopment programs can be supported only 

in a graduate school which offers a comprehensive program in 

vocational educatl As might be expected, the universities 

which offer doctorates in vocational education have tended to move more 
slowly toward comprehensive programs than have less prestigious 
and less conservative schools. When BEPD established sixteen 
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doctotal programs in vocational educ:>tion, it was hard-pressed to 
find qualified institutions, and it appears likely that no more 
than twelve of the eighteen institutions which received awards are 
"comprehensive" enough to meet the spirit as well as the letter of 
the lav* This situation can be corrected as the leadership develop- 
men-: award program is expanded to include graduate work below the 
doctorate. 

Tht least amount of progress appears to have occurred in the 
Init ! :1 and continued certification of vocational teachers. Cali- 
fornia, New York, Pennsylvania, and several other states have made 
real progress in measuring the subject-matter competency of voca- 
tional teachers through occupational competency tests. Unfortunate- 
ly^ however, they have felt it necessary to impose these in addition 
to counting the number of years of occupational experience of the 
ir^acher. Many states now allow some combination of collegiate and 
occupational experience prior to certification, rather than speci- 
fying a rigid amount of one or the other. Despite the support of 
Section 553 of the EPDA, very little progress has been made in ex- 
panding cooperative and exchange programs with business and industry 
for training teachers. One difficulty appears to be in the fact 
that this section is limited by law to experienced vocational educa- 
tion personnel, though the greatest opportunity appears to exist in 
pre-service training programs. 

Modest progress has been made toward a more rational approach 
to determining quantitative and qualitative needs for vocational 
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education in professional personnel. Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Oklahoma have completed studies of quantitative needs in their states, 
and several studies of the competencies which are needed by vocational 
education personnel are under way. Only one reasonably sophisticated 
^ national study has been completed (Foran and Kaufman, 1971), and the 
methods ured in this and similar studies in other fields have been 
criticized i everely, (Somers, 1971). 
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Evaluation 

When we look at programs outside vocational education, it is 
remarkable how little has been written about the evaluation of en- 
tire programs lor the development of educational personnel. Almost 
all of the evaluations reported are of two types: accreditation 
visits and opinions of graduates. The National Council for Accre- 
ditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) has been particularly active 
in the former type of evaluation. 

Vocational educations professions development programs are 
seldom, if ever, evaluated independently by means of accreditation 
visits. NCATE considers all types of EPD programs in its visits 
each ten years to the majority of universities which develop voca- 
tional education professional personnel. Unlike EPI^ programs in 
industrial arts, music, special education, there are no NCATE stand- 
ards for vocational education. The result is that unless the visit- 
ing NCATE team happens to include a vocational education specialist, 
the program tends to receive little attention. 

Evaluation of Vocational Education Personnel Development Program s 

The evaluation of vocational education personnel development 
(VEPD) is in its infancy. In part, this lack of sophistication is a 
reflection of the state of the art in evaluation of all types of edu- 
cation. Presumably one needs to (a) secure agreement on the goals of 
education, (b) be able to measure the attainment of these goals by 
students, and (c) learn how to evaluate the contribution of teachers 
and other educational personnel in affecting student attainment. 
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before being able to (d) ^rieasure the effectiveness of various EPD 
prograais in producing personnel of the types previously identified. 
Each of these steps is sequential, and each ^li-'^ends upon the accur- 
acy with which all previous steps have been coTnpleJ:ed, It seems 
clear that none of these steps has been completed fully for either 
general education or vocational education. Therefore it is ngt 
possible at present to use tu±s model without modification. 

The most useful modification of this sequential plan of evalu- 
ation is to make assumptions, about each of the steps preceding the 
one on ^^hich you are working. One may assume, for example, that the 
goal of a particular level of education is to prepare all students 
for the next higher level of < ^mcation. Under this assumption one 
can proceed with step (b) , to determine how well students are 
prepared for the next higher educational level. 

Similarly, it is possible to assume (not having adequate evi- 
dence) that in step (c) the effectiveness of teachers is deteinnined 
almost totally by the depth of their knowledge of the subject matter 
which they have been employed to teach. Such an assumption would 
lead to an evaluation in step (d) of the effectiveness of various ^ 
EPD programs in terms of th^ir success in developing subject matter 
competency. 

Contrariwise, an assumption in step (c) that subject matter 
competence is a necessary but not sufficient condition for teaching 
effectiveness will lead to a very different type of evaluation in 
step (d). 



We know very little about the effectiveness of this process 
of Inserting assumptions In lieu of facts. It appears certain that 
at least some of the evaluations of education personnel development 
programs have made assumptions about (a), (b) , and sometimes (c) 
without stating these assumptions In a form which Is clear to the 
reader. Indeed, It would appear that these unstated assumptions 
were not fully recognized by the evaluators. 

The Valentine (1969) study of Air Force technical training Is 
one of the best studies of the effects of occupational experience on 
Instruction, but It also serves well as an example of the problems 
Involved In such studies. It almost certainly assumes, without 
saying so, (b) that performance on a carefully constructed post-course 
examination Is the best available measure of (a) effective performance 
of technical tasks In the Air Force. It further assumes (and makes 
this assumption clear) that (c) the best teachers are those whose 
students have the highest scores on post-course examinations. This 
leads to a comparison (d) of the effectiveness of two patterns of 
teacher preparation: (1) "field experienced", a combination of exper- 
ience In the occupation to be taught plus pedagogical training, and 
(2) "pipeline", a combination of recent completion of the course to 
be taught (but no experience In the field) plus pedagogical training. 
This study concluded that "field experienced" instructors performed 
batter in advanced courses, while "pipeline" instructors were clearly 
superior in elementary courses. A different assumption in step (cO , 
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i.e. that the best instructors were those who were preferred by instruc- 
tor supervisors, clearly gave superiority to "field-experienced" 
instructors for both elementary and advanced courses. If Valentine had 
used still a third assumption at (c) , eg, that the best instructorc were 
those who had close rapport with students, it is conceivable that the 
"pipeline" instructors might have appeared as superior for both types of 
instruction. ^ 

A variety of careful studies of this type, each with clearly stated 
facts or assumptions, are needed before we can be at all sure that our 
evaluations of pre-service VEPD programs are sound. 

Almost all of the published discussions of the evaluation of educa-- 
tion personnel development programs have centered on measurement of thie 
quality of the activities of the employed graduates of pre-servlce programs 
conducted by colleges and universities . This type of evaluation is 
important, but it omits consideration of several important aspects of 
vocational education personnel development: 

(a) In what fields is the quantity of VEPD inadequate, and 

in what fields is it excessive, in relation to the demand 
for instructors, and in relation to the need for instructors? 
("Demand" equals vacant positions, but "need" is a larger 
figure and is based on increase in quantity which would 
result in improved quality of education.) 

(b) What factors affect the rate of dro pout from VEPD programs, 
and what happens to the dropouts? (There are two import- 
ant types of dropouts:, those who leave the program before 
completing it, and those who graduate, but do not enter 
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educational employment.) 

(c) How can Inservice programs best be evaluated? 

(d) What varieties of VEPD are best conducted by what types 
of agencies and institutions? 

(e) What aspects of professional development are attributable 
to the efforts of teachers and other educational personnel, 
and in what ways can these contributions be maximized? 

(f) Why are some ethnic and sex groups almost completely un- 
represented in the various VEPD programs? 

These latter six questions rarely have bet;n addressed. 

Most of the few published evaluations of vocational education per- 
sonnel development are summative in nature. That i^j they evaluate an 
existing process or the product of that process and enunciate a measure 
of its effectiveness. Qne reason for this predominance of summative 
studies is that most VEPD evaluations are Conducted at the end of a funded 
project, and the goal of the evaluation is to encpuragje (or discourage) 
dissemination of the project results. In most institutions, however, 
summative evaluation is less important than formative evaluation (evalu- 
ation which has as its goal the improvement of the process before the 
process ends). Most of this formative evaluation is never d^^cribed, 
since it tends to occur within the institution and is regarded as being , 
of little consequence to outsiders." Examples include the input from 
advisory committees, from student rating of collegiate instruction, and . 
from internal curriculum committees. The particular input from these 
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toruuicive evaluations may, indeed, be of little consequence to the out- 
side world, but the processes of forin'^tive evaluation need to be described 
and disseminated widely to uhe profession. 
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Chapter VI 
Summary and Recomipendations 

This report describes the vocational educator, points out some of 
his weaknesses, and identifies his much greater strengths. This embattled 
vocational educator feels that he is a second-class citizen in an educa- 
tional system which places far lower priority on his efforts than on 
those of the teachers who prepare students for college and for the pro- 
iessions. This leads to frustrations due to real or imagined slights, 
and creates tensions which were exacerbated when community colleges and 
manpower programs began to assume many of the roles formerly assigned to 
secondary schools. 

Vocational education 5 more than any other field of education has been 
studied, evaluated, and held accountable. It is not .surprising that 
these studies have found weaknesses as well as strengths. When and if 
the other curricula are studied as intensively, their weaknesses will 
appear at least as glaring. But this does not excuse our actljig to remedy 
those weaknesi^tes in vocational education which have been identified 
clearly. 

Most of the difficulties ir. any institution are due to inadequacies 
in people, and many of these inadequacies can be corrected through train- 
ing and through a more effective operation of the labor market. This 

report suggests ways in which the training of vocational educators can \ 
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be improved and ways in which the labor market for vocational educators 
can be made to work more effectively. 

Chapter I describes the situation in which vocational educators 
operate anJ presents a brief history of the field. 

Chapter II describes some of the characteristics of vocational 
educators* It identifies as major problems the low representation of 
minority group members and the low geographic mobility of profess- 
ionals in the field. If this analysis is correct, several 7:emedies would 
be needed : 

a. All vacant positions should be advertised widely. This in 
turn suggests the need for a study of the most appropriate 
vehicle for reaching people in each occupational field. A 
periodical which is read by registered nurses is unlikely 
to be read by machinists. 

b. Methods for certifying occupational competence should be 
developed. One reason for employing occupational instructors 
locally is the relative ease of identifying persons who can 

attest to the occupational competence of a prospective instruc- 
tor. Unf ortunately^t. thlR can lead to the choice of an instruc- 
tor from among the best of five farm machinery mechanics known 
locally, instead of from the best of five hundred who might 
be considered if ':i iistworthy information about them could be 
obtained. National efforts in thif? direction have been under- 
taken in a variety of fields from surg-^ry to automobile mechanics, 
but much more need.; to be done. 



Methods for certifying pedagogical competence avd also 
needed. One of the principal stumbling blocks in this area 
has been a lack of agreement on what constitutes a good 
teacher. The movement toward competency-based teacher 
education programs which culminate in an internship in which 
evaluation of competence is an integral part. Such a system 
of pre-service education is much nearer actuality in some 
occupational fields than others. Presumably it will come 
first in home-making and production agriculture education 
programs, since these have a strong university teacher edu- 
cation base. It is likely to come last in blue-collar 
industrial fields which are completely unrepresented in most 
current university programs. 

Vocational teachers should encourage some of their own 
students to become vocational education professionals. One 
vocational machine shop instructor in Ohio has identified 
and counseled twenty-five students who currently are teach- 
ing in vocational machine shop programs. Distributive edu- 
cation has established a "Hall of Fame" for students who 
become D.E. teachers. It also honors the teachers of these 
students. 

Inbreeding caused by all staff members having their occupa- 
tional experience locally should be avoided with as much care 

as inbreeding based on all of the staff having attended^the 
same educational institution. 
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f . Additional recruitmeut and training of vocational profess- 
ionals and "associate professionals" (paraprof essionals) 
from minority groups is essential. Past and present dis- 
crimination against minority group members in many occupational 
fields has led to a very small pool of qualified potential 
instructors from minority groups iu these occupations. Part 

B of the EPDA, which addresses critical shortages of instruc- 
tional personnel, should be used to increase this supply. 

g. Reciprocity of certification of vocational education personnel 
needs to be developed. Certainly one of the factors in low 
geographic mobility of vocational instructors is the fact 
that certification in one state is unlikely to lead to certi- 
fication even in an adjoining state. Not only are requirements 
in terms of years of occupational experience widely different 
(eg. from one to twelve years) from one state to another, but 
pre-service teacher education courses are not given common 
currency. Two states may have a connnon requirement of a 
course in occupational analysis, but not accept each other's 
courses because they emphasized a somewhat different tech- 
nique, or because the instructor who taught the course was 

not known outside of his own state. An even better solution 
than reciprocity of certification may be to let the employ- 
ing institution decide whether or not the prospective staff 
member is competent, and then to let the state decide whether 
or not the resultant program quality is deserving of future 
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reimbursement. Local determination of staff competence at 
the time of employment can be satisfactory, however, only 
if the local education agency has the means for searching 
for qualified individuals over a broad geographic area and 
if the state has the means for evaluating program quality 
expeditiously. One advantage of the currently common method 
of state vocational certification at the time of employment 
is that it gives the state staff an opportunity to suggest 
non-local (but in-state) candidates who may be better quali- 
fied than the individual the local educatioxi agency proposes 
to employ. An even better method would be a national or 
regional system for evaluating instructor competency and for 
providing names of several qualified individuals for each 
educational staff vacancy. 
Chapter III describes the federal legislation which promotes develop- 
ment of professionals in the field of vocational education. It leads 
directly into Chapter IV, which describes local, state and federal programs 
for personnel development in vocational education. Most of the recommenda- 
tions of this report flow from a description of the uncoordinated programs 
of instruction and certification which produces low geographic mobility 
and less than optitoum success. It suggests that just as states and local 
districts are required to prepare one- and five-year plans for vocational 
education, so. should individuals be expected to prepare one- and five-year 
plans of personal professional development. 
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But someone needs to aid vocational educators in preparing and carry- 
ing out these plans. The plarning and completion of individual one- and 
five-year ia-service )>lans would be greatly facilitated by the appointment 
of directors of vocational education in-service development. Large 
metropolitan educational agencies could profitably employ one or more 
such individuals, but grouping of smaller schools would be necesary to 
provide adequate employment for a capable director. The duties of a voca- 
tional education in-service development director would include: 

a. development of criteria and methods for designing individual 
plans. 

b. assistance to individuals and groups of vocational educators 
and their supervisors in the development of individual plans. 

c. organization of peer groups for approval of individual plans. 

d. negotiation with universities, employers, manufacturers, 
trade associations, professional associations, state agencies, 
and others who could organize educational experiences to help 
fulfill individual in-service development plans. 

e. negotiation with universities to articulate pre-service and 
In-setvice programs. 

f. assistance in structuring committee assignments, working 
conditions J exchanges of work assignment, internships, and 
other internal adjustments which would facilitate achievement 
of individual plans. 

g. negotiation with funding agencies to secure the necessary 
financial resources. 
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h, planning for evaluation of the satisfactory completion of 
individual plans and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
various types of in-service programs. 
Hill (1971, p. 79) reminds us that "continuing education is the 
responsibility of each individual vocational educator", but that this 
does not "lessen the responsibility of educational leaders". Vocational 

education in-service professional development directors could provide 

'i 

such leadership where it is most needed. 

Chapter V discusses the vast differences in sophistication in EPD 
planning from one state to another. In Table V-1, Page 102, it presents 
a method of assessing the level of planning in each of six phases of 
vocational education personnel development, (Related to the subject of 
planning is Appendix A, a description of exemplary programs of EPD, These 
have been chosen deliberately to represent a wide variety of goals, 
methods, and institutions, yet each has achieved considerable success and 
appears worthy of emulation). 

The least well developed part of this report comes at the end of 
Chapter V, Surprisingly little has been written about the evaluation 
of educational personnel development programs of any type, so the paucity 
of information about evaluation of such programs in vocational education 
is not too surprising^ Several suggestions are presented for attacking 
this difficult set of problems. 

The final part of this report is devoted to twelve recommendations 

addressed primarily to federal and state policy makers. Each recommenda- 
r- 

tion is preceded by a brief rations.le which attempts to summarize the 
reasons for the recommendation. 
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Re c omme nda t i ons 

Rationale for Recommendation Number 1 
Bureau of Education Personnel Development (NCIES) 
Le verage for State Program Change 

One of the principal effects of federal funding in education rt alts 
from the leverage it exerts. By tying federal grants to revision of 
local and state policies and programs, the funding office can exert pressure 
which is enormous in relation to the amount of money it spends. This 
principle has been used with dramatic effect by BEPD in persuading more 
than half of the states to establish offices responsible for planning, 
arranging, and evaluating programs of vocational education personnel 
development activities. Similar effects have been achieved by the 
statutory requirement of EPDA that Section 552 funds can go only to 
"comprehensive" graduate training programs. Additional leverage should 
now be exerted to insure the meeting of further goals. 

Recommendation Number 1 

Federal funding for vocational education personnel development should 
be made contingent on each state putting into effect one or more of the 
following steps each year: 

a. Development of plans for certifying the quality of occupa- 
tional competence of professionals at the time of employ- 
ment and periodically thereafter. 

b. Development of procedures for reciprocity of vocational 
certification across state lines. 

Ct. Establishment of a vocational education personnel develop- 
ment unit at the state level with full-time personnel 
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and with responsibility for establishing a data system for 
personnel development planning. 

d. Development of plans for college and in-service credit for 
occupational experience of prospective and experienced 
vocational education professionals • 

e. Advertising the availability of all vacant vocational 
educational professional positions on a regional or nation- 
vide basis « 

f- Support for agencies accountable for vocational in-^service 
education to large city systems and in regions of the state 
to serve smaller schools. 

g. Development of mechanisms for exerting leverage on colleges 
and universities to provide programs for development of 
vocational education personnel in badly needed specialties 
and for implementation of programs for evaluating the quality 
of their graduates. 

Rationale for Recommendations Numbers 2, 3,4, 5, 6, and 7 
Changes in Bureau of Educational Personnel Development (NCIES) Policy 
This study has identified a number of deficiencies in vocational 
education personnel development which could be alleviated by the insti- 
tution of new programs within BEPD ^<^th no chiinge in the Education 
Professions Development Act, or within the Bureau of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education if it were to use the leverage possible through 
refusal to approve inadequate state plans for Vocational Education Per- 
sonnel Development. 
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Reconimendatlon Number 2 

Consortiums of state vocational education professional development 
units should be funded to provide for planning and contracting for 
pre-service and in-service vocational education professions development 
to serve more than one state, under the following circumstances: 

a. In groups of sparsely populated states. 

b. In occupational fields which are so uncommon as. not to 
justify a program in each state in the region. 

c. In occupational fields which are new, and for which the 
demand is expanding. 

Recommendation Number 3 

Tlie most critical minority group shortage in any type of profession 
appears to be the shortage of minority group instructors in vocational 
education. This shortage is particularly severe in occupational fields 
in which there hae been strong discrimination against employment of 
minorities, one result of which is near absence of occupationally com- 
petent minority group members who are qualified to teach these vocational 
subjects. Consequently, whole states have not a single black male 
vocational or technical instructor in several occupational fields. Short- 
ages of American 1 ndian and Hispanic instructors are probably at least as 
severe, though adequate data are not available. A major priority of 
Part B of the EPDA should be the identification of prospective vocational 
instructors from minority groups, and provision of funds for students . 
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colleges, and employers to develop part-time cooperative (part-time school 
and part-time work) programs to provide these badly needed professionals 
in the shortest possible time while insuring that they will be able to 
perform adequately > Opening the door is not enough . 

Recommendation Number 4 

The geographic "Mobility of vocational education professional 
personnel is very low. The reasons for th/.s are not clear, but they would 
appear to include: 

a. Inadequate labor market mechanisms for transmitting know- 
ledge about vacant jobs in vocational education and about 
the availability of highly competent practitioners of an 
occupation who might be interested in teaching it. 

b. Teacher certification rules which penalize reciprocity 
across state lines, particularly for vocational education 
personnel. 

c. High out-of-state tuition in collegiate programs. 

d. The comparatively low socio-economic background of most 
vocational education personnel. 

The BEPD Leadership Development Awards (Section 552) program provides 
a partial solution for this problem by assigning each state a quota of 
trainees and sending them to an outstanding training center, often in 
another state. As this program is expanded from the present program for 
doctoral students to include lower levels of graduate school, the process 
of geographic dispersion should be continued under the assumption that a 
(j' Igh percentage of these trainees will have opportunities for leadership 
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outside their home locality and will serve to decr^iase the ainount of 
geographic inbreeding in the vocational programs to which they move. If 
Part F of ^PDA is expanded to allow undergraduate education professions 
development, the same principle should be follow ad. 

Recommendation Number 5 

General school administrators (school superintendents, community 
college presidents and their immediate subordinates) should be taught the 
rationale for vocational education. This should be part of their pre- 
service and in-service education, but to get it installed, much more active 
liaison will be needed with the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the National Council of Educational Administration, and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Seminars, convention programs 
and publications are needed and have been employed on a small scale, but 
a highly effective method has not been used: the post-doctoral fellowship. 
If a city superintendent or a college professor of educational adminis- 
tration could spend a six-month post-do Jtorate with Dr. Paul Briggs of 
Cleveland, he would learn a great deal. 

Recommendation Number 6 

One of our most severe personnel shortages is the lack of capable 
suppliers of manpower data for state and local vocatioral education plan- 
ning. Graduate programs in two or three universities should be subsidized 
from Federal funds until they can become self-supporting. Close ties with 
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the developing programs to train manpower planners for state and local 
government would appear to be logical, since each program could affect 
the other in desirable ways. 

Recommendation Number 7 

Inservice seminars should be provided for state-level education 
professions development personnel to improve their capabilities for plan-- 
ning. Consultants should be provided to assist these state-level planners 
in solving individual problems. 

Rationale for Recommendation Numbers 8 and 9 
Characteristics of Vocational Education Professionals 
We know remarkably little about the target population for vocational 
education professions development — the vocational teachers, counselors, 
coordinators, supervisors, administrator /|,?, researchers, teacher educators, 
curriculum developers, and evaluators-^who are the heartland soul of 
vocational education. Their successes and their failure affect the lives 
and futures of students in vocational education programs and could affect 
similarly the vast numbers of youth and adults who should be, but are not, 
in such programs. Indeed, as an integral part of career education', voca- 
tional education and its practitioners have a potential for affecting all 
youth and adults. Clearly we could .do a better Job of designing and 
carrying out vocational education professions development if we knew more 
about the characteristics and needs of vocational educators. 
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A closely related subject Is the study of supply and demand for 
vocational education professionals. Educated guesses indicate a probable 
shortage In 1975 of from 38,000 to 73,000 teachers (reported in Soraers, 
1971, p. 157). However, Foran and Kaufaan (1971, p. 14?) say a possible 
*iijrplu6 of 4,000 vocational teachers a: the secondary school level could 
occur if salaries and working conditioias were improved dramatically. This 
latter projection assumes that all new vocational teachers will take 
positions in secondary schools and that none will be employed in community 
col leges » in adult education programs or in non-educational jobs. Obviously 
this level of description and analysis, leaves much to be desired. Other 
national studies of teacher supply and demand are even less satisfactory, 
and qualitative studies of need in vocational education personnel develop- 
ment are non-existent. 

Recommendation Number 8 

Section 503a of the Education Professions Development Act should be 
funded for the first time in order to carry out the statutory authority 
t o ''appraise th^ Nation' s _existing and future personnel needs In the field 

of education^ including. ^ .vocational and technical education and 

the adequacy of the Nation's efforts to meet those needs". These studies 
should take into account the interchangeablllty of vocational education 
personnel aroonR programs in manpower training > private trade and business 
schools, military technical schools ^ some types of training within business 
and industry J and vocational education in public secondary and j)ost-secondary 
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schools. Because of the lo^' degree of mobility o£ vocational education 
professionals, national studies will not be adequate alone, but must be 
supplemented by state and regional studies of EPD needs. These studies 
should be related to assessinent of the adequacy of each state's one^ and 
five-year plans for EPD, and to evaluation of the extent to which these 
plans are being achieved. 

Recomirondation Number 9 

A series of national studies of currently employed vocational 
education professionals should be funded to answer such questions as: 
a» Why do vocational education professionals have such low 
geographic mobility? 

b. Why are vocational education professionals who are of a 
minority sex (eg. male business and office teachers and 
female trades and industry teachers) so unlikely to 
actually enter educational positions for which they are 
prepared? 

c. Why have so many vocational agriculture professionals 
taken ^''ocational courses in high school, while so few 
vocational education personnel in other specialities have 
been closely involved with vocational education at this 
age? 
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Rationale for Recommendation Number 10 
Changes in the Education Professions Development Act 

Part F of EPDA virtually prohibits federal support for programs 
designed to develop new vocational education personnel who hold less 
than a bacculaureate degree. In theory, but not in practice, it permits 
support for experienced non-degree teachers. The problem is that most 
EPDA-suppor ted programs are at the graduate level, and non-bacculaureate 
teachers have to jump many hurdles to get graduate (or even undergraduate) 
credit. More than 257o of currently employed teachers have less than a 
bacculaureate degree, and in some large parts of vocational education, such 
as trades and industry, the percentage rises to more than sixty. Obviously 
those percentages are much larger for inexperienced vocational educators. 

Recommendation Number 10 

Section 553 of the Education Professions Development Act should be 
amended to place more emphasis on pre-service bacculaureate programs for 
vocational education professions in specialities for which a shortage of 
qualified personnel may reasonably be expected to exist. Bacculaureate 
programs in shortage fields will also serve experienced, non-degree teach- 
ers, but experienced teachers will also need educational leaves and sti- 
pends to allow them to acquire degrees expeditiously* 
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Rationale for Recommendation Number 11 
Changes In Appropriations For The Education Professions Development Act 
Section 55A of Part F of the Education Professions Development Act 
deals with EPD for curriculum development. It has never been funded, but 
USOE has interpreted it as suggesting the need for support for the educa- 
tion of personnel who are concerned with the development of curriculum 
materials for vocational education. A broader interpretation would allow 
the development of curriculum materials for the training of vocational 
education professionals. 

Recommendation Number 11 

Section 554 of Part F of the Education Professions Development Act 
should be funded and should be interpreted to encourage the creation of 
curriculum materials for individualized , open-entry > open-exit , in-service 
instruction of full-time and part-time vocational education professionals 
who lack training in organizing, presenting, and evaluating the courses 
they are teaching. Similar individualized in-service curriculum materials 
should also be prepared for vocational teacher educators. Another useful 
aid would be a Directory of Training Opportunities which would describe 
education professions development programs available from public and 
private sources. 
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Recommendation Number 12 

The greatest unmet need for personnel development for teachers is 
in the health occupations area. The Federal government's activities in 
this important are are sorely lacking in coordination and are almost 
entirely aimed at increasing technical, rather than instructional compe^ 
tence. Some development programs are being conducted by a few univer--* 
sities, private foundations and professional associations, but the absence 
of a coordinated effort is undoubtedly an important factor which keeps 
the need in this field at such a critical level. 



APPENDIX 

A. SOME EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 
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A, SX)ME EXEMPLARS PRvX}RAMS 

It is useful to supplement plannlig exercises with views of 
what has been accomplished elsewhere. Planning which determines 
that an otherwise desirable program is impractical is brought down 
to reality when a similar program is found to be working well under 
similar circumstances elsewhere. 

One measure of aiding planning is to describe exemplary programs 
which appear to go well beyond typical practice, and do so in desir- 
able directions . Unf of tunate ly , our mechanisms for identifying 
exemplary programs are far from precise. Errors of two types are 
almost certain to occur. The first of these is to describe a program 
which appears to be exemplary but is not. The following list attempts 
to avoid this type of error by relying on personal observation and 
the descriptions of persons who previously have been found to be 
accurate observers , 

The second type of error is almost impossible to avoid. This is 
the error of failing to identify and describe an exemplary program, 
usually because it is not known to the compiler. It is caused not only 
by the inadequate bredth of the writer's experience, but also because 
of inadequate efforts by the program's administrators to let the world 
know that they have developed the better mousetrap. 

The following list is replete with the second type of error, but 
it is hoped that the first type is entirely absent. Programs have been 
chosen to represent a wide variety of goals and organization in an effort 
to be a macimum service to policy analysts and program operators who 
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are searching for models. Each should be worthy of consideration for 
upgrading the vocational education development system of almost any 
state or region. 

Cooperation Between Vocational Education Personnel Development 
Programs and a State Department of^ Vocational Education 
State departments of vocational education are taking an Increased 
Interest In the education professions development programs In their 
states. The relationship between the Wisconsin State Board for Voca- 
tional Education and campuses of the University of Wisconsin Is an 
example of the kind of cooperation possible. The State Board has 
established an ad hoc committee for Personnel Development In Vocational 
and Technical Education that Is composed of representatives of the 
University of Wisconsin campuses as well as private Institutions that 
are concerned with vocational education personnel development. 

Other relationships Involve the Center for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education on the University of Wisconsin - Stout campus, 
which Is partially funded by the State Board. The Center has assisted 
the Research Coordinating Unit through consultation, by conducting 
research and leadership In-service development programs, and by 
conducting research projects which have the training of researchers as 
a by-product. Another group partially funded by the State Board Is 
the Center for Studies of Vocational and Technical Education at the 
Madison campus. An example of the activities of the Center Is an 
eight week ''Project Upgrade" seminar conducted during the summer to 
Improve the curriculum development competencies of local Vocational 
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Education Coordinators (LVEC's). Fifteen LVEC's participated during 
the suimner of 1972 and are being used as a resource cadre as the pro- 
gram continues to serve 80 to 90 additional LVEC's during the 1972«-73 
school year through Wisconsin's Educational Telephone Network. 

The Stout campus and the State Board co-sponsored a five day 
Leadership Development Seminar, funded through EPDA, using simulation 
techniques and training in Management By Objectives. This program 
involved 50 participants and a similar program is planned for next 
summer • 

Many campuses of the University of Wisconsin conduct certifica- 
tion courses for the State Board to assist in-service personnel to 
achieve certification. These courses, generally conducted through 
extension services, utilize the State Board Staff as teachers and 
as consultants whenever possible. The University of Wisconsin system 
is kept informed of state activities and policy through State District 
Directors meetings held once a month. The Whitewater campus has been 
awarded research grants from the State Board to conduct research 
studies in curriculum evaluation by followup studies of students and 
employers. EPDA doctoral fellows from the Madison campus have served 
their internships with the State Board. 

Wisconsin's well developed relationship between vocational teacher 
education institutions has produced an excellent program of personnel 
development. It has survived and flourished despite recent radical 
administrative changes resulting from the conversion of all state 
universities into campuses of a state university system. Close 
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coordination between universities and the state department has 
minimized the adverse effects of the historical pattern of placing 
the various phases of vocational EPD on separate campuses. 

Cooperation with Industry 

The Training and Technology project's "Experimental Research 
Program for Vocational-Technical Teachers" was designed to test the 
h3rpothesis that vocational education and industry, by working closely 
together, can develop and operate viable new programs to prepare and 
update teachers of vocational and technical subjects. 

During a two and one half year period from June 1966 to December 
1968, the University of Tennessee joined with the Nuclear Division of 
Union Carbide to conduct pre~*service and in-service vocational educa- 
tion personnel development programs. These programs were held in 
facilities provided by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission at its Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee Y-12 Plant. The Training and Technology Project was 
funded by a grant from the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research. 

Two cycles of in-service and pre-service institutes were scheduled 
over the 31 month period. During the summer of 1966 the first In-ser- 
vice Vocational-Technical Teacher Institute was held for 60 teachers in 
drafting, machining and electronics from ten Southeastern states. The 
first Pre-service Vocational-Technical Teacher Institute was conducted 
) during the University of Tennessee's academic year, 1966-1967. Both 
institutes were repeared during the following year. 

Participants in both types of institutes earned college credit 
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for professional education courses taught by university faculty 
members and for technical courses conducted by engineers, scientists, 
technicians, and craftsmen of the Union Carbide Corporation. 

The In-service Vocational-Technical Teacher Institutes cora- 
bined the technical and professional requirements for certification 
maintenance by offering industrial experience and university courses 
in industrial education. Internal and external evaluation methods 
indicated that the institutes were valuable to enrolees both in 
terms of career growth and in meeting the objectives of broader 
professional- technical background in the subject area and the ex- 
change of new course materials directly applicable to their own areas 
of instruction. 

The Pre-service Institutes were designed to prepare persons with 
journeyman level of competence in their trades for careers in vocational- 
technical teaching. Some observations made after two years of experi- 
mentation in recruitment, scheduling, and program content vr^re: 

If made aware of the opportunities, a substantial number 
of qualified persons in industry would be interested in changing 
to careers in vocational-technical education. 

Recently discharged or retired military personnel are a 
source of well qualified prospective teachers, and 

The pre-service Institute provided an intensive, effective, 
short term means of preparing prospective teachers professionally 
and technically. 
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Education and industry, by working closely together, not only 
were able to develop highly effective teacher training programs, 
but in the process each institution found new and more effective 
ways to utilize its own resources. In addition, each institution 
gained insight into the requirements and capabilities of the other. 

Though the project was apparently successful in reaching its 

goals, it was terminated when Federal funding ended. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Office of 
Education, Bureau of Research. The Training and Technology Project , 
Experimental Research Program for Vocational Technical Te£>chers . 
Final Report. Project No. 6-2329 OEG-2-6-062329-1865. University 
of Tennessee, December 1968. 

Cooperative Exchange for Personnel Development 
The most successful program of personnel development identifiec 
by James McCann, Personnel Development Coordinator for the State v^f 
New York, is a cooperative exchange program. The program is detsigned 
to place teachers in business and industry and to bring industrial 
people into the classrooms. New York has been successful at placing 
teachers in non-educational employment, but not in bringing business 
personnel to the schools except on a short-term basis. 

Generally, the cooperative exchange consists of a six week pro- 
gram in the summer. The schedule includes a pre-placement meeting 
for one week to orient the participants, and to develop curriculum 
modifications skills, placement in business or industry f : four 
weeks and a post-placement meeting for one week to encourage and guide 
the teachers to use the industrial experience to change and enhance 
the teaching program. The pre and post-placement sessions have been 
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described as guided curriculum oevelopment and modification courses. 

Programs have beer conducted at Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany and New York City. All programs were coordinated by McCann's 
office until the summer of 1972 whei they were handled by campuses 
of the State University of New York and b\ New York University. 
Fifty teachers participat -d during the summer of 1970, one hundred 
during the summer of 1971 and one hundred^twenty in 1972. 

The program was funded through Part F, Section 553 of the EPDA 
for $100,000 in the summer of 1972. Future plans for the cooperative 
exchange program include funding for one more year through Part F 
and then assimilation into regular university programs and bucgets, 
or as in-service workshops conducted by universities. Effective 
September 1, 1974 New York State will not certify occupational educa- 
tion teachers unless they have at least one year of experience in an 
occupation appropriate to their teaching fields. It is expected that 
the program described above will give participating universities an 
opportunity to develop and test procedures for providing occupational 
experience for their untlergraduate students. 

In-service Program lor New Teachers 

For teachers of trado and industrial subjects state vocational 
certification rules generally emphasize occupational competence as 
a worker more than professional training or experience in teaching. 
Most trade and industrial teachers begin teaching with extensive 
occupational experience but very limited professional training. Dr. 
Robert Reese, Chairman of the Department of Vocational-Technical 
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Education at The Ohio State University reports success with a flexible 
patucm of individualized programs for trade and industrial teachers 
designed to provide help at the time it is needed. 

A profile of T and I teachers in Ohio was studied to -determine 
their characteristics and professional needs. The study found great 
diversity among teachers of trade and industrial subjects both in 
backgrounds of teachers and in variety of vocational subjects taught. 
These differences were taken into consideration in planning The Ohio ' 
State University's programs of professional development. 

Bacsic to all programs of personnel development for prospective 

teachers who do not hold degrees in education is a four week pre- 

t 

service program "Introduction to Vocational Teaching". ^This pre- 
service workshop concentrates on teaching methods and te^niques. 
During the first year of teaching bi-weekly visits from a professional 
teacher educator are scheduled. These visits are designed ^ answer 
questions, to assist in solving problems, for observation, for consul- 
tation and assignment on an individual basis. Five in-service semi- 
nars are also scheduled during the first year of teaching. 

The second year begins with a two-week summer workshop which 
is a follow-up to the first yp.ar of teaching. Problems encountered 
during the year are discussed and these experienced teachers are 
much better prepared to participate in college courses such as 
"Occuapational Analysis and Course of Study" and "Evaluation" during 
the second year. 

New trade and industrial teachers are involved in their own 
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evaluation with the teacher educator, and a local school administrator. 
The evaluation is in terms of individual growth. These development 
programs are designed to accomodate individual differences and indi- 
vidual needs at the time those needs are most acutely felt. 

Feedback on these programs from teachers and administrators has 
been very good. Another indication of success of the program is the 
low turnover rate. The percentage of turnover for teachers trained 
in this program is less than the percentage for professionally 
trained teachers. 

Rae&et Robert M, , and Orr, Ralph. "T & I Teacher Education: Competen- 
cies Without Delay or Frills," American Vocational Journal^^ Vol. 46 



The purprse of Section 552, Leadership Development Avards, is 
CO prepare leadership personnel for vocational education. Eighteen 
universities have participated by developing doctoral programs to 
prepare personnel for leadership positions in vocational education 
and related educational areas. 

The University of California at Los Angeles, one of the original 
eleven universities selected by the BEPD, has conducted an excellent 
program of leadership development. Although the Division of Voca- 
tional Kducation at UCLA does not have all service areaa of vocational 
education represented, it offers a comprehensive program in the sense 
that students in the program have opportunities to participate in a 
wide range of experience to develop leadership ability. The objective 
of comprehensiveness is furthered by the strong relationship maintained 
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with the California State Department of Vocational Education. Some 
EPDA fellows have served their ?' iiternships with the State Department. 
The program, under the direction of Dr. Melvin Barlow, is organized 
with strong emphasis on individual program design. The participants 
have continued involvement in projects, and are provided internship 
experiences on many levels and in many areas of vocational education. 

The program of leadership development for ^ach student is indi- 
vidualized, and designed to develop areas in which the student is 
weak. For example, if a student ' s ' specialty is agriculture, then the 
program euphasis is placed on development of a broad base of knowledge 
and leadership experience in other areas of vocational education, 
rather than on becoming more of an expert in agriculture. 

The program at UCLA appears particularly qualified to continue 
with the second phase ot leadership development where participants 
will work toward development of leadership on the "middle manage- 
ment*' rather than the doctoral level. 

Organization for Personnel Development in a Competency-based 
Teacher Education Program 

Competency-based teacher education has been defined as "an 
approach to preparing teachers that places great stress on the 
demonstration of explicit performance criteria as evidence of what 
the prospective teacher knows and is able to do" (Andrews, 1972). 
The University of Michigan's Occupational Teacher Educat^^on ProgrcUn 
is moving toward a competency-based approach to serve all vocational 



service areas. (Vogler, D. in Terry, et al, 1972). The program does 
not distinguish between service areas for the professional course 
content. However, the technical content is quite different depending 
on the vocational subject to be taught* Common professional teaching 
competencies are emphasized and applications to specific service areas 
are identified. 

The unc^orgradua te program began in the Fall of 1971 with students 
recruited from graduates of community college vocational-technical 
curricula. Students with occupational work experience were given 
priority in enrolment, and those without work experience were enrolled 
in "Structured Work Experience" courses designed to provide on-the-job 
learning experiences. The maintenance of students* occupational 
competencies is encouraged through part-time work for all students 
during the program. 

Students with community college degrees and letters of reconunen- 
dation enter the program as juniors and could complete the requirements 
in two years. Baccalaureate degrees will be earned end graduates 
will be qualified for general and vocational teacher certification. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine competencies which form the basis 
of the curriculum content for the University of Michigan's program 
were chosen from the 384 competencies identified in the "Model 
Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education*^ project 
at The Ohio State University's Center for Vocational and Technical ' 
Education. These competencies are grouped into instructional 



modules, and learning experiences designed to result in the acqui- 
sition of competencies are provided to each student. 

The program includes the development of professional competencies 
which are given minimal attention in many other teacher education 
programs, eg.: teaching the socio-economically disadvantaged, 
development of student-centered instructional techniques, and self 
evaluation through directed teaching. 

Although this description has concentrated on the program's 
professional teaching component, the program also includes provision 
for acquisition and maintenance of technical occupational competencies. 
Interim evaluation of the Occupational Education Program has indicated 
success, courses have . received high ratings in relation to other 
courses in the School of Education, and there has been no attrition. 

Organization For Personnel Development Within a Stat^ 

Few states had a systematic organization for vocational education 
personnel development before the existence of the EPDA, Since 1968 
most states have assigned a minimum of one person full-time to per- 
sonnel development. Some states have a larger staff and a personnel 
development unit in their admin"" strative structure. This represents 
a significant development and i» evidence of the influence and 
effectiveness of the Education Professions Development Act. 

The State of Georgia has uti ' Part F of the EPDA very effec- 
tively. Professional development training programs have been insti- 
tuted for school superintendents, principals, counselors, instructors 



at elementary, secondary, and post-secondary levels, and state* staff. 
Summer workshops have been conducted to develop and expand instruc- 
tional methods for handicapped and disadvantaged studencs and to en- 
courage new methods of providing career exploration opportunities for 
elementary and middle grade students. Workshops have also provided 
special teaching techniques for teachers who will work with potential 
school dropouts. (Committee on Education and Labor, 1971.) 

Two programs have been developed by the Vocational Education 
Division to respond to development needs in career exploration and 
in-service education aimed at serving the needs of the state's poten- 
tial dropouts: the Program of Education and Career Exploration (PECE) 
and the Coordinated Vocational and Academic Education Program (CVAE), 
The personnel to staff these programs have been trained through 
Georgia's EPDA projects. 

The Director of the State Personnel Development System, James E. 
Bottoms, states that the principal objective of Georgia's EPDA pro- 
gram for vocational education is to use the professional development 
funds to bring about re-direction in vocational education through 
professional development of vocational education personnel. 

Career Teaching Education Centers have been established in 
three separate regions of the State to conduct training in the has ic 
core components of Career and Vocational Education. An Advisory 
Committee for Personnel Development has been formed to advise Bottoms 
and the Projects Coordinator for the Leadership Services Unit, 



Gerald Klein, The LSU has specific responsibility for Implementing 
and coordinating the personnel development system which includes 
management of resources from federal vocational education funds, Part 
C research funds, State teacher education grants, EPDA Part F funds, 
local system allocations, and university resources. (BEPD, 1971), 
Organization For Personnel Development Within a University 
Before personnel development can go very far in university- 
based programs, progress must be made in organization of vocational 
education structures. As a result of factors discussed in Chapter 
IV, vocational teacher education programs in the past have tended 
to be within each state. Although some universities within a 
state may have an organizational structure which includes some of 
the service areas of vocational education, few universities have 
a structure for vocational education that is comprehensive in the 
sense of providing the student with ready access to the strengths 
of all vocational service areas. 

The University of Illinois has pioneered the comprehensively 
organized administrative structure for vocational education. The 
structure of the Department of Vocational and Technical Education, 
organized nearly ten years ago, includes divisions of Agricultural 
Education; Industrial Education (includes Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion and Trade and Industrial Education); Home Economics Education; 
Business, Distributive and Office Education; and Health Occupations 
Education; and a joint program with General Engineering for Engineerin 



Technology. 

All Committees in the department, including the powerful exec- 
utive committee, are elected at large. Because of the comprehen- 
sive nature of the department, the degrees which are granted must 
be especially designed to include the wide range of competencies 
that can be developed. The baccalaureate degree is a Bachelor 
of Science in Practical Arts and Occupational Education. On the 
graduate level six degree programs have been developed: Master of 
Education or Master of Science or Master of Arts, all with a major 
in Vocational and Technical Education, an advanced certificate and 
on the doctoral level the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) and the 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) with majors in Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

The Department of Vocational and Technical Education is a part 
of the College of Education and a member of a university-wide Council 
on Teacher Education which coordinates all teacher education programs 
in the University. The undergraduate curricula are developed by 
area committees. Membership for the area committees is based pri- 
marily on expertise in the technical area of concern, and committee 
members do not necessarily come from within the Department of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. Joint programs with the Departments 
of Special Education and Educational Administration are frequent. 

The Chairman of the Department serves as the University's 
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liaison with the State Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
and especially with its Leadership and Professional Development Unit. 
Personnel Development Organized in ^Conjunction with Curriculum Development 

The Industrial Arts Curriculum Project (lACP) had as its goal the 
restructuring of Industrial Arts programs in the junior high school. It 
began research and development in 1965 with funds granted by the Bureau 
of Research of the U.S. Office of Education. The lACP was a joint effort 
of The Ohio State University and the University of Illinois. 

From the beginning of lACP, six field evaluation centers throughout 
the United States were used to pilot test the project. These centers 
offered both ^'traditional" and lACP courses in school settings to allow 
teachers to compare them. Because the project had a highly developed 
philosophical and psychological rationale, which needed to be assimi- 
lated by the prospective field evaluation center teachers, these teachers 
were transported to OSU for in-service education which qualified them 
to lead the planning, teaching and evaluating phases of the program. 
After they began teaching the lACP program, they met weekly to review 
the past week's activities, to preview the next week's activities and 
to feedback corrections to the curriculum developers. As the curriculum 
more nearly approached final form, personnel development programs were 
instituted to help other teachers make the transformation to the lACP 
curriculum. A "package" program was developed which includes a text- 
book, a laboratory manual, a teacher's guide, and the supplementary 
instructional material which are needed. In addition, the package 



included a list of tools and materials. 

The same people who helped to develop the curriculum materials 
developed a strategy and program for preparing teacher educators to 
conduct summer in-service programs for teachers at universities 
throughout the country. These teacher educators were oriented 
in Ohio State-conducted teacher educator seminars which were support- 
ed from royalty monies, and were teamed with field evaluation center 
teachers to provide traditionally-oriented teachers with intensive 
instruction in the theory and practice of implementing the new courses 
in their schools, Nearl; a hundred universities have prepared more 
than 5,000 in-service teachers in this manner. Also, several univer- 
sities have implemented a complete pre-service undergraduate program 
for the preparation of teachers of manufacturing and construction. 
The lACP staff and McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company, which 
produces the software and hardware for lACP, strongly urge purchasers 
of the program to make certain that teachers are adequately prepared 
before instruction begins, and provide assistance in assuring that 
adequate teacher education is available. 

It is particularly noteworthy that lACP in-service teacher edu- 
cation programs overwhelmingly have been supported from college and 
university internal budgeting, though some industrial grants and EPDA 
funds have provided additional support. Thus, they are not likely to 
disappear when outside funding cr/^e. 
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Professional Association Involvement in In-Service Education 

The Illinois Vocational Association has organized an annual 
convention which |pee ts in August, prior to the start of the normal 
school year. In the past, each of its subject matter affiliates has 
held separate conventions at different times of the year. The unified 
convention is, however, more than the sum of the previous subject- 
matter conventions. The IVA proposed, and the state accepted the idea 
that their convention should be greatly expanded to include several 
score professional workshops, some for college credit, which will meet 
concurrently with the convention. In 1973, the schedule will be for 
workshops to meet each morning for two to five days. Many of the 

c 

five-day workshops will enable participants to complete one semester 
hour of graduate course credit in any one of seven state institutions 
of higher education. 

The last two days of the week are devoted to the convention proper, 
which is not markedly different from those conducted in other states. 
Convention programs are planned for the following year by section 
leaders elected by teachers in a special field who attend that section 
meeting. These meetings are coordinated by elected board members of 
the state professional associations, who supplement the program with 
meetings of mere general interest, and develop a printed con/ention 
program. Integral parts of the convention are exhibits prepared by 
local education agencies (elementary and secondary schools, community 
colleges, and teacher education institutions) and by suppliers of 
equipment and services to teachers. 
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A sizeable allocation of state and federal funds is available 
for planning workshop activities, paying instructors or workshop 
leaders, purchasing needed materials, and evc^luating workshop activities. 

Research for Personnel Development 

While most personnel development activities directed by State 
Departments of Voca t iona 1 Educa tion have been pr imar ily concerned 
with development and training, the Minnesota Research Coordinating 
Unit (RCU) is conducting research programs for vocational education 
personnel development. 

The research efforts of the Minnesota RCU have been directed 
toward an identification of supply and demand characteristics of 
vocational education personnel and determination of needs for in- 
service education within the State. The levels of supply and demand 
have been categorized by vocational field and by educational levels 
within fields. The data are being studied to determine implications 
for vocational teacher education programs. 

The techniques of teacher education have also been the subject 
of research projects. Micro- teach ing and teleconference methods are 
examples of techniques that have been investigated and found to be 
worthwhile . 

A curre^nt project funded by EPDA , Part F, Section 553 packages 
short pre-se^yice programs for Trade and Industrial teachers. The 
packages are being designed to meet minimum certification objectives 
for 1 and I teachers in programs of 12 to 2A clock hours in length. 

Research on graduate education has been conducted for the purpose 



of identifying and describing tlie roles that vocational education 
personnel may play in employmenu situations where degrees above the 
baccalaureate level are required. The roles are being studied to 
determine implications for graduate curriculum development.' 

The Minnesota RCU has maintained a constant series of studies 
which looked at teacher education, but until now the effort has been 
relatively unsystematic. Objectives for the future include the 
development of systematic and comprehensive means of examining 
vocational education personnel development. 

Trade Association Involvement in Training Teachers 

Food management and service is one of the most rapidly expanding 
areas of instruction in vocational education. Because it recognized 
the ne^d for qualified instructors, the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation (the trade association which represents the food service indus- 
try) has undertaken a pilot project to provide one-week workshops 
for persons assigned to teach this subject. Most ,of the workshop 
participants have baccalaureate degrees in home economics, but few 
have had work experience in the higher class restaurants and hotels 
which offer the most rewarding job opportunities in this service 
industry . 

The typical workshop includes discussions with leaders from the 
industry, interviews with persons who are on their way to the top, 
observation of outstanding establishments of various types, dinner 
at the chef's table in the kitchen of a major hotel, and a variety 
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of other experiences which give, a flavor of the front and back of the 
hospitality industry. Teachers work on curriculum materials, and 
are put in touch with educational leaders who can provide help after 
the workshop ends. 

These workshops have been operated five times during the past 
two years. Evaluations by participants and industry personnel have 
been enthusiastic, and the number of workshops is likely to expand. 

The major difficulty has been one of negotiatirij;; financial 
support. The National Restaurant Association, as its name indicates, 
covers the entire country. Every state has teachers who need 
in-servipe education of the type provided by these pilot work- 
shops. But EPD funds are all distributed to the states, with 
none remaining for national training efforts. This requires NRA 
to negotiate training contracts with the individual states, each 
of which has its own ideas on content marit^gem^snt and reporting. 

If this type of in-service education is to spread to a wide 
variety of trade associations, with training sites available on a 
regional basis, some form of national contracting would appear to 
be essential. 

Trade Teacher Development Conducted by a 
University in Cooperation with a Trade Jnion 
The Department of Industrial Education at Purdue University has 
assumed leadership in the development of a program of training for 
apprentice instructors operated jointly by a trade union and the 

^|^J(^ 524-983 O - 73 - 10 
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university.- The highly skilled plumbing and pipe fitting trade is 
learned largely through apprenticeship controlled by the United Asso- 
ciation of Apprentices and Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada. In order to keep the 
apprenticeship program current with the state-of-the-art and to main- 
tain efficiency in instruction, the union has sponsored an annual 
training program for instructors of apprentices. 

For nineteen consecutive years the instructor training programs 
have been held at Purdue for one week in the month of August. Enroll- 
ment in these programs has increased dramatically ^rom 65 apprentice 
instructors in the first course to a combination of 1220 instructors 
in four programs in the summer of 1972, The planning, facilities, and 
instructional staff are provided by the Division of Conferences and 
the Department of Industrial Education at Purdue in cooperation with 
the Training Department of the United Association. The initial course 
included formal classes, workshop sessions, and discussion groups on: 
principles of teaching and leariu'ng, lesson planning, teaching methods, 
and- classroom and laboratory management. During the last twelve years 
the curriculum has been revised to provide a five-year sequence of 
courses and workshops which culminate in a certificate. 

After a short orientation period, the instructor training partici- 
pants begin class and workshop activities that continue for eight hours 
each day. In addition, special evening sessions devoted to technologi- 
cal innovations and teaching and training methods are arranged for all 
participants. The subject matter of the 200 hour (5-year) certificate 
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course Is classified into three categories: applied knowledge, applied 
technology, and professional teacher education. Each year an instructor 
following the series takes two ten clock hour courses in professiohal 
teacher education and one ten clock hour course each from the applied 
knowledge and applied technology areas. 

Instructional staff for the programs ccMae from a variety of sources* 
Mosc are members of the Purdue faculty or are drawn from industry and 
the training staff of the United Association, Because of the short 
duration of the courses, content and teaching procedures for each subject 

4 

are carefully considered and planned for each session* Gontinous feed- 
back has resulted in revisions and modifications of the 'program each 
year* 

In addition to the certificate program, special courses have been 
developed to meet the needs of the union membership* Special technical 
courses are offered to qualified apprentice instructors to enable them 
CO teach new techniques* Over a period of time, graduates of the basic 
3-»year course have been promoted to become local coordinators and super- 
visors of aoprentice training* To meet the new needs of these men, 
courses vrere developed that are directly related to their specialized 
functions and duties as leaders and managers of training operations at 
the local level* \ . 

This cooperation in education personnel^ development has proved 
its worth and effectiveness through several evaluative measures.. 
Longevity, continuity, and expansion are factors which attest to the 
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acceptance and value of this innovative program. Trainee satisfaction 
has been measured periodically, and it is clear that trainees have been 
highly satisfied with instructors and courses. Both the United 
Association and Purdue University have benefited from this continued 
cooperative effort* 

Eddy, Max, "A Trade Union Sponsored Scheme." CIRF Training For 
Progress. Geneva, Switzerland: International Labour Office, 1969* 
Vo lume 8 , pp . 4-11, 
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